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: Dear Sirs: 
Please send me booklet containing specimen pages of Metcalf’s ; 
: American Literature and Metcalf’s English Literature, also the Book of 


Opinions. 
(Signed ).. 








1 B.F. Johnson Publishing Company 


Atlanta Richmond Dallas 


: (Entered at the Post-Office in Richmond, Va., as second-class matter. ] 
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Editorial 


lhe Joornan takes this means of expressing 


vi VII 


sincere appreciation of the many cordial 
rds, speken and written, concerning its col- 
ns. Such kindness is truly gratifving and 


ls unteld encouragement for future work. 


a4 24 24 
lf you change YOuUP posto fhice notify Us 
/ iptly—se cond - Juss matte a is not foi = 
dahti without additional postage. uF You 


to get your Journal promptly notify us 


ii ptly 


a postal card costs one cent! 





A charming little booklet, descriptive of the 
history, industries, government and educational 
facilities of Richmond was prepared by the pu- 
pils of the white elementary schools of the city 
for the recent N:; EF. A. 


stvle and contents the little volume is a gem. 


meeting. In make-up, 
It is profusely illustrated, and the text matter 
is crisp, fresh and entertaining. An original 
conception, and a rare tribute to the careful 
training, intelligence, and fine journalistic tal- 
ents of its young authors. 


s&s Ss 


A Successful Meeting 
In point of interest, numbers and construc- 
tive work the recent meeting of the N. FE. A. 
in Richmond was unexcelled. As with one 
voice, the two thousand delegates present de- 
clared it the the 


history of the organization. 


session in 
From the stand- 


most successful 
point of Richmond much of this success was 
due to the fine executive work of Supt. J. A. C. 
Chandler, Chairman J. H. Saunders and the 
General Committee on Arrangements, whose 
tireless efforts ensured the comfort and _ pleas- 
ure of the guests, and the smoeth running of 
the Association’s schedules. Elsewhere we 
vive 
istics of the Conference. 

An estimate of the success of the meeting is 


Blewett in the following 


a brief review of the general character- 


given by President 
letter: 
Toe Viren, Journan or Epucarion, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Grentlemen.—Permit me to express through 
your columns, as the retiring presiding officer 
of the Department of Superintendence. my 
appreciation of the courtesies extended to the 
Department at its recent meeting in  Rich- 
mond. 


So far as I have heard. it is the common 
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©} Inion that it was one of the ost significant 


meetings in the history ot the Department 
and was peculiar in the fine spirit. that  per- 
vaded all of its life. It is easy to see how 
much of this was due to the social atmosphere 


I feel that I truly 


express the gratitude of the whole Depart- 


of the place of meeting. 


when | il 


nent ‘knowledge my own indebted- 


hess to Superintendent) Chandler, Chairman 
Saunders and all others of the local commit- 
tee for their provision for our comfort and 
SUCCESS, 

You wish to know from me what T have to 
say concerning the policies inaugurated or dis- 
cussed there for the future betterment of the 
Association. 

The program avowedly purposed, First, to 
concentrate attention upon a more thorough 
definition of the principles determining any 


question of curriculum making. Second, the 


consideration of present conditions in rural 
schools and the necessary changes in adminis- 
trative plans to improve these conditions. 


Third, the relation of the school to other so- 
cial institutions in the work of edueation for 
social betterment. 

The personnel of the participants in the 
pregram promised before the meeting an 1l- 
luminating of 
The actual work in the meeting even surpassed 


consideration these subjects. 
expectations and it seems to me very certain 
that the influence of the meeting along these 
three lines will be distinctly felt in all parts 
of the country, 

If this he re is realized the meeting will not 
only be a pleasant memory but will be a per- 
manent the of the 
vouth of the United States. 

Sincerely yours. 
Ben Briewerr. 
1914. 


influence upon education 


March 9. 


St. Louis. Mo.. 


ss Ss 


A Serious Matter 

The Journal would call particular attention 

to the article on “Some Things About Our 
High School 

John B. Terrell. in the present issue. 


State Inspector 


In this 


Schools.” by 
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article the following significant paragraph 
OCCULs : 

“What, then, does the high school principal 
do? Ordinarily he simply teaches a part or 


all of the high school subjects. His work in 


the school is bounded strictly by the four 
walls of his classroom; he has little or no 
knowledge of what his assistants are doing. 
or how they are doing it; and the same is 


true of his assistants in their relation to each 
other. Each does his work without the knowl- 
edge of or regard to the work of his next 
door neighbor and each room as it were con- 


With- 


out administration and supervision, there is 


stitutes a separate and distinet school. 


no team work, no unity of effort, no oneness 
of purpose, no community of interest among 
the teachers.” 

We reproduce this paragraph in order that 
special attention may be directed to a very 
Mr. Terrell’s charge is too 
authoritative to be broadly inaccurate. Yet 
the Journal hesitates to believe that the High 
the State either 


serious situation. 


School principals of are 
wholly negligent or ignorant of this impor- 
tant duty. The explanation must le in some 
Is it due to excess of class- 
room duties? Whatever the of the 
trouble, it should be carefully considered and 


With this object in view the Jour- 


other direction. 


source 


removed. 
nal would be pleased to hear from the High 
School principals of the State. 

4 se Ss 


Boys 
to 
Association 


Tue Journat would like see a 
Mens 
ecery 
excellent opportunity would thus be create: 
for developing the physical 


sides of the boys of the State. I 


organized in 
Virginia. An 


Christian 


rural high school in 


moral and 
It 


wolll 


valuabl 


be “extension work” of the most 

character. The principal, who knows lis 
hovs thoroughly—their home surroundings. 
their characters. their personal tastes ani 
aptitudes—would be an ideal leader in 
Y. M. C. A. work. He could reach a side of 


their natures. that no one else could reac! 





Young 


a side too infrequently developed by either 
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home or church associations, and yet one of 
vital importance, especially in the most vital 
of all periods—the formative period. This is 
a time when a boy needs careful handling, 
when 
adjusting itself to the new and complex con- 


his sensitive, inexperienced nature is 
ditions of life. In this crisis, a strong, sane 
force outside of the home, can often 
of inealeulable benefit—even to the extent of 


prove 


accomplishing what the home cannot accom- 
plish. This is sometimes strikingly true of 
moral and religious influences—especially the 
latter. Here the situation is exceedingly deli- 
cate, and everything depends on the method 
of approach. <A _ feeling of fellowship and 
understanding is a prime requisite for success. 
This feeling is acutely effective in 
where “older boys,” favorites, 
A glance at the average boy’s 


school 
who are are 
concerned. 
temperament may explain the character of 
this force. 

In every young fellow’s life there comes a 
time when his robust nature frets and rebels 
at restraint—especially restraint of the 
“mollycoddle” description. He apron 
strings and goedy-goody formulas. 


hates 
He wants 
the “nursery” idea annihilated, and along 
with it all shams and poses and canned goods 
receipts for human perfection. He has a 
latent dread of religion because he is afraid 
it will rob him of many natural pleasures, 
feminize his “manhood” and exile him in a 
chilly and lonely puritanism. The old time 
“Sunday School book” is his pet horror—the 
baleful epitome of spineless inconsequence! 
In short he is an “insurrecto” as to personal 
and stands with heart and 
longing eves before the channelled entrance 
of manhood’s glorious liberty. All of which 
is wholly natural, wholly sane and altogether 


He is purely and splendidly hu- 


freedom, eager 


blameless. 


man, and those who criticise his “faults,” are 
simply criticising one of the most perfect 
-pecimens of Nature’s handiwork. 

Such then is the normal average boy. What 
shall be done with the rushing waters of his 
Shall carelessness allow them to go 
Shall ignerance and incompetence 


vouth ? 


to waste ? 
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attempt to dam them, (in the futile hope of 
gaining present safety at the expense of final 
catastrophe), or shall sympathetic wisdom 


and understanding guide them into reservoirs 


of strength, streams of life-enriching fresh- 
ness and terminal harbors of safety, honor 


Which ¢ 


and potent influence 7 


In large measure the home and the school 
are the chancellors of decision. In 
measure it rests with them which one of the 
three processes shall be followed in whole or 
in part. As they mould the human clay while 
it is soft and pliable, so to a extent 
must they be held responsible for its hardened 
Placing the home first 


large 


great 


strength or weakness. 
in the sphere of responsibility the Journal 
would urge upon the teachers of the State the 
gravity of their partnership in this vital un- 
dertaking. It would remind them that it is 
their duty and their privilege to develop 
those higher and finer moral attributes, which 
not only enrich education, but build enduring 
foundations for perpetuity of character and 
influence. This is the noblest fruitage of the 
schoolroom’s sphere—this is the highest privi- 
lege of those who are consecrated to the 
teacher's life. 

Christian Associations and 
athletics go hand in hand. The 
house should be the headquarters of beth, 
principal should be the 
A reading room for Sat- 
schedule of 


Young Mens 
school- 


and the schocl 
leader of both. 
nights, and a_ regular 


for 


many a 


urday 
interesting services Sunday evenings 
would transmute dull idle 
hour into periods of recreation and whole- 
some knowledge. Here. the careful 
guidance of the male principal should come 
‘asily and naturally those vital facts of sex 
essential to 


and 


under 


hygiene. whose knowledge is 
sound minds and sound bodies, yet whose 
diffusion under other circumstances, is just 
now a vexing problem to a puzzled nation. 
Make such knowledge natural, and it becomes 
harmless. 


Why not a Y. M. C. A. in 


school in Virginia ? 


! 
every rural 
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NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


It was a source of deep regret to State 
Superintendent R. C. Stearnes that pressing 
engagements In connection with the legisla- 


tive session pre ented lus attendance pon the 


Sixth and Ninth District Joint Edueational 
Conference at Radford. Mr. Stearnes hoped 
until the last minute that he would be able 
to make this trip but the fates—or what in 
these Las Ss Is more Comm nly known as “big 


business’—held him in Richmond. 

The State Superintendent. under the cir- 
Was Ce mpelled to send Secretary 
That 


sur- 


cuboistances, 
I. R. Chesterman as his “understudy.” 

Radford. both 
number of divi- 


reaching was 


official. on 
prised and delighted at the 
sIOn superintendents and teachers in attend- 


ance upon the meetings. 


The weather at the time set for the Con- 


ference verified the most pessimistic prognes- 


tications of the groundhee. but this is no wise 


diminished the zeal and enthusiasm of the 
willing workers who had eathered together. 


The highly entertainisg and instructive pro- 


gram covered three = dayvs—Mareh 5-6-7 

but Radford’s  edueational guests never 
“missed a trick.” They heard ana absorbed 
all the addresses and discussions and profited 


Particularly did they enjoy 
Normal and In- 
iv. 3. Ff. 


oreatly thereby. 


the State 


the hospitality of 
dustrial ool, 
MeConnell and his 

Secretary Chesterman appeared before the 
on the evening of March 6th after 
of Martha 


had delivered an inspir- 


Se] HS represented I 


asscelates, 


Conference 
Dr. S. D. Long. 
Washington College. 
Inge discourse on “The True Conception of 


the president 


Edueation.” 
Mr. 


humerously called a “Ssalmagundi” 


what he 
that 


he spoke of various and divers things 


Chesterman’s adcdress was 


is to 
say 
rather than along one general 
explaining the cordial relations existing be- 
tween the Department of Public Instruction 
he told 


line. Besides 


Virginia’s 11.000 teachers. what 


and 


the Old Dominion legislature of 1914 had 
(lone tor the schools of the State. 
And in this connection he must have 


sounded a pleasant note for the rural teachers 


since he announced a handsome increase in 


the 
echeed many kindly things that recently have 
the 
labor in remote or isolated parts of the State. 


appropriation for common schools and 


been said about unselfish educators who 


There was a cheerful and an encouraging 
ring in the Secretary’s brief speech for it 


voiced the 
proved that they are greatly appreciated “at 


confidence in rural teachers and 


headquarters,” 


Inspector John B. Terrell has been actively 
engaged in field work for the last three weeks 
ania during this period has covered a great 
deal of ground. 

He addressed the Civic League of Emporia 
on the evening of February 27th, and the 
County Teachers Association on 
Qn March Sth Mr. Terrell 


(rreenesville 


February 28th 


visited and inspected the new county high 
school at Bowling Green, Caroline county. 


ay 


County 


next he spoke before the Hanover 


Teachers’ Association, and conducted 
the round-table tepies discussion at Doswell. 

On March 7th Mr. Terrell appeared before 
the Southampton County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Franklin, and on March 9th. 10th and 
Lith. he 
schools in Nansemond county: Holland H. &.. 
H. S.. Kings Fork H. S., Holy 
Box Elder H. S.. Driver H. 5. 


The week beginning 


visited and inspected the following 


Chuekatuck 
Neck 


a one-room school. 


i. Bs 
and 
March 16th was spent by Mr. Terrell in in- 
specting the schools of Nottoway and Char- 


lotte counties. 


The Department of Public Instruction now 
has in the press a most attractive pamphlet 
bearing on the aims and objects of the Vir- 


ginia Folklore Society. It is, in the main. 
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Alphonso Smith, of the 
Dr. Smith asks the 
assistance of all teachers throughout the State 


work of 


the pe. < 
University of Virginia. 


in collecting the old English and Scotch bal- 


iads whieh still survive in this Common- 


wealth. 
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The Department of Public Instruction will 
gladly furnish copies of the pamphlet to all 
persons who wish to aid the Folklore Society. 
The publication will be ready for distribution 
in about a week or ten days. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION BY THE ASSEMBLY OF 1914 


R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The subject of “regulating primaries” occu- 
in 1914 and all 
good citizens will hope that the big law on 


pies the center of the stage 


this subject can be successfully administered. 
Is the big law concerning primaries the most 
important primary law enacted by the last 
legislature? Is not that ether primary law, 
the one not so generally discussed, the law 
which admits children six vears of age to the 
public schools, more important and potentially 
prolifie of results? 

In 1901 we had a “latest idea in education” 
for 
nearly two years and then vanished in the 


which continued with unabated force 


night. I refer to the opinion that seven vears 
was the right minimum in fixing the schcol 
age. Alabama and Texas appear to have been 
the only States which were willing to join 
Virginia in closing the schoolheuse to chil- 
dren of six who were ready and usually will- 
ing to go to school. Virginia has seen her 
mistake and as a result some twenty or twenty- 
five thousand of the six-vear-olds will smile 
er frown next fall over the phonic or alpha- 
het method of teaching reading according to 
circumstances and the wisdom, tact, and skill 
of the teacher. 


The legislature passed still another pri- 


‘ mary law—a law so obviously needed that the 
newspapers throughout the State gave nearly 
as much attention to the arguments in its 
faver as they did to that political primary act 

, mentioned at the beginning of this article. I 

refer now to the demand for an increase of 


“300.000 in the appropriation to schools of 


How did the 


rimary and grammar grade. 


egislature measure up to the expectations of 





the people on this score? 
didly. 


I answer, Splen- 


WILL REACHL SS0,000 


It is believed 
State 


amount to 


the natural increase in 
under new 
One-half of 


given to 


that 
tax 
SSO.000. 


laws will 
the 


common 


the school 


new 


“money tax” schools 


was 
and these best informed say that our revenue 
from that source will be $50,000. The legis- 
from 
$115.000. 


lature raised its direct 
$465,000 to S5S0.000. an 


appropriation 
increase of 
and added $5,000 to the normal training fund 
and ¥15.000 to the appropriations for agricul- 
tural high schools, Adding these amounts to 
find that total 
$265,000, but observe how it is applied. 


gether we our increase 1s 

Under the regular rule of apportionment by 
school population the counties of the State vet 
If the in- 


crease In appropriations had been $300,000 


five-sixths and the cities one-sixth. 


and the money had been apportioned as for- 
merly the share of the counties would have 
$250,000. jut the legislature of 1914 


gave $200,000 to one and two-room = schcols, 


been 


(all in the counties), and practically all of the 
increases 
will likewise go to the rural districts. We sce 
therefore that the counties get $220,000 of the 


normal training and agricultural 


increased revenue out and out. They will also 
receive five-sixths of the residue whieh will 
mean about $37.000 for their side of the di- 
viding line. Thus it appears that the coun- 
ties will enjoy an increase 0f8257,000 or 87.000 
more than they expected. 

IT have spoken above of opening the school- 


house to children six years of age. The leg- 
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islature also opened the door of the school- 


house to adults by enacting a law for the use 
of schoolhouses out of school hours by any 


lawful assembly of educational. agricultural, 


civic or social bodies, erganizations cr gath- 


ering with the permission of a single trustee. 
If the trustee is unwilling to grant permission 
an appeal may be taken to the district school 


board and from the district scheol board to 


the school trustee electoral board, 


SCTIOOLELOUSES AND GROUNDS 


Two ether laws affecting ~choolhouses and 


grouads were TLouse bills 155 and 324. The 
former provided that a space TWo hundred or 
more yards from a mansion house may be 


condemned — fea instead of 


four hundred er more vards under the pres- 


school purposes, 


ent law. The latter provides for the joint 
ownership of school property by two adjacent 
districts. Another 1914 statute gives the 


school boards of cities and towns the right to 
own and control school property bevend the 


districts or 


limits of their cities. 
Senate bill 151 of 
on all bonds given the literary fund by school 
districts. Those four 
per cent interest will hereafter pay three and 
This 


leans but 


lowers the rate interest 


lonns which now bear 


these which bear five will pay four. 


law applies to old as well as new 
}} 


accruing after June 


relutes only to interest 
twelfth. 

Ao daw which attracted general interest in 
the legislature requires each teacher in the 
public schools to devote mot less than thirty 
minutes each month te the purpese of in- 


structing the pupils “as to ways and means of 
preper ¢ bservation so as to prevent accidents.” 

The legislature showed its interest in plans 
to derive definite results along agricultural 
lines by placing the demonstration work, such 
as boys’ corn clubs and girls’ canning clubs. 
directly under the control of the Virginia Ag- 
ricultural and Me ‘hanical College and Polv- 
technic Institute and by placing the agricul- 
tural high schools under the direct and _ sole 
charge of the State Beard ef Education. Any 
four 


| school which = raises 


Nah 


agricultural 
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thousand dollars locally during the next two 
years for a dormitory may receive a gift of 
4.000 for the same purpose from the State, 
provided the annual apprepriation of $15,000 
suffices. 

The legislature passed two acts in anticipa- 
tion of the passage of laws by Congress to aid 
the several States in prometing agricultural 
and vocational interest. Virginia, therefore, 
is now ready to take all of the money Uncle 
Sam is willing to give. 


LOCAL TAX RATES RAISED 


raises mini- 


Another the 
mum of Iceal school taxation from twenty to 


interesting law 


twenty-five cents on the hundred dollars by 
providing that the minimum county schocl 
levy shall be ten cents and the minimum dis- 
trict school levy fifteen cents. This law will 
no doubt be breught sharply to the attention 
of unwilling supervisors in counties or dis- 
tricts where the schools are languishing en a 
“ten and ten” rate of local school levy. 

A statute of prime interest to that very 
worthy class of school officials known as dis- 
trict. school trustees raises their allowance for 
taking the school census one dollar per hun- 
dred persons, making a new rate of five cents 
per capita instead of four. 

It is rather difficult even for one who has 
been in the thick of the fight to be absolutely 
sure of the fate of every bill at the date of 
this writing. but T believe I shall have coy- 
ered the ground pretty thoroughly when I 
the resteration of the of 1908 
which sends cut the State money. 
one-half on February 1, instead of following 
the obsolete law of 1880 or 1882, known as the 
grand staff act, which attempted to pay the 
teachers in a round-about way out. of local 
collections. In the 
have been delayed in their 
earned money during the past. two vears, but 
I hope the act restoring the law of 1908 will 
insure an utter absence of delinquency in 
teachers’ pay on and after November 10, 1914 
T sav November 10 to allow ten davs_ for 
transmission and contingencies. If there !s 


mention law 


taxes in 


teacher- 
hard 


many districts 


recelving 
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any delay the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion would like to be advised of the fact to 


the end that it may lend assistance. 


S40.000 FoR SUMMER SCHOOLS 


The appropriation bill enlarges the amount 
devoted to summer school work by giving 
340.000 instead of $18,000. The Department 
of Public Instruction has been asking for this 
increase for several vears and it looked at one 
time as if our request would again fail of 
fruition. 
House appropriation bill, then withdrawn and 


The provision was inserted in the 


afterwards restored while the bill was still in 
committee. No member of the House objected 
and the Senate conferees accepted the provi- 
sions of the Heuse bill on this point. The in- 
crease Was given to enable the Department of 
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EDUCATION 


OF 


Publie offer free tuition in 


summer schools. 


Instruction to 


The legislature of 1914 was generous also to 
the State institutions of higher. technical and 
special training. It increased their annuities 
in the sum of $49.300 the first vear and $64,800 
the second. These schools will receive the fol- 
lowing amounts: first vear—annuities $548,- 
990, buildings and improvements $316,500; 
second vear—annuities $563.550. buildings and 
improvements, $128,090, 

Upon the significance of some of the acts 
of the legislature and the encouragement they 
afford IT shall speak later. This eutline must 
suffice for the present issue of the Journal of 
Education. The legislature of 1914 did much 
for the school interests of the State and it has 
left upon the school officials and teachers a 
great and solemn responsibility. 


OPEN LETTERS TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS OF ENGLISH—No. 2 


CHARLES W. KENT, University of Virginia 


Dear 7 i hers: 

If any of vou were present at the sessions 
of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish recently held in Richmend you must have 
noticed hew strong an emphasis was put upon 
oral English and the appeal to the ear. One 
speaker after another, each independently and 
in his own way, drew attention to the new, or 
rather renewed, method of teaching English 
by reading aloud, reciting, speaking and by 
various other means of oral expression. 

I was lecturing a few afterncens ago on 
Poe and was insisting that Poe’s poetry es- 
pecially. as all poetry is in part, must be en- 
joved chiefly through the ear. In my audi- 
ence was a cultivated gentleman who has since 
written me that more than fifty vears ago he 
dropped into the lecture room of Prof. George 

Holmes, of the University of Vir- 
hear that erudite 
speaker. My correspondent 
forgotten the subject of Professor Holmes’s 


fi »r- 


l’rederick 


vinia to and entertaining 


says that he has 


lecture and its contents but he has not 


gotten and never can Poe's Annabel Lee which 
for the first time he heard that day read im- 
Holmes. My first 
hint. then. is this, let no school day pass with- 


pressively by Professer 
out reading or reciting to your class some brief 
poem or some choice bit of prose and be sure 
that vour selection belongs to the very best the 
world has produced. There are to-day such 
excellent and inexpensive collections of poetry, 
for example Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, that 
no teacher could lack for poetic material: and, 
if vour school is fortunate enough to have a 
library. it will prebably contain scme collee- 
Letters of 
quality, short speeches that have outlived the 


tion of prose masterpieces. rare 


vears, descriptive passages from great novels 


or histories. vital shert-stories. and other 
forms could be used to advantage. 
Of course. the burden of this delightful 


work—work that must not be allowed to oc- 


cupy many minutes, must fall on the teacher, 
Before I do 


so. however, let me insist that you must learn 


but TI suggest several variations. 
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te read naturally and effectively and must 
take time to practice reading whatever you 


are going to use. 
The variations of this programme I suggest 
the 


and mere advanced pupils. 


are, first, to enlist aid of your brighter 
In that event you 
must relieve their minds of all anxiety about 
reading before you, the teacher, and mate 
them feel the honor and privilege of reading 


to their fellows. In the second place, make 
use of vour fellow teachers. 1f this is feasible, 
both for variety and the consequent widening 


Why 


teacher be asked to read 


oft interest. should not the German 
a good translation of 
Korner’s Battle Hymn: the 


De Matipassant’s Necklace; 


French 
the 


teacher, 
History 


teacher. parts oO Washington's Farewell 
Address: the science teacher. selections 
from Maury: and = the principal, some 
fine passages in Education. This merely by 


wav of illustration and fer the purpose of 
pointing out how your colleagues may become 
co-operative, 

Perhaps in your community there are good 
public readers, stery-tellers, or even authors 
that called 


and surely there are ministers who might read 


might be into occasional service, 
or, better, recite glorious passages from Holy 


I 
Writ. 


and induce them to 


Covet all good things for your classes 
hear good speeches. Make 
this possible by having good speakers come to 
you even if to do this means interrupting the 
established curriculum. A stirring address on 
health 


higher 


and happiness, a ringing challenge to 
will far 
more significant and lasting than the omitted 
Avail should be 


dates of peculiarly local significance for class 


living make an impression 


erammar. lessen. made of 
CC nsisting of 


letters of 


celebrations appropriate read 


ings. recitations, tribute and 


even 
brief addresses. 
The 


have their interests excited by what thev hear 


purpose of all this is that pupils may 


and learn the art of aural appreciation and 


enjovment. This leads naturally to music, es 
pecially class singing and to the importance of 
using musie as a method of conveving great 
thoughts and great emotions. The hymns se 


lected for the opening exercises’should not be 


OF LDUCATION 

Jiggy in movement and inane in sentiment, but 
the grand old hymns simple in melody but rich 
In secular music it would be far 
better to learn the simple tune cf one old bal- 


In memories, 


lad or a great national anthem than a score of 
meaningless modern jingles, 

But this letter was to discuss oral composi- 
tion too, for if pupils must be taught to find 
delight in hearing, they must likewise be 
taught to give pleasure by the right use of the 
tongue. If this letter applies to the second 
year in the high school, let me hasten to say 
that all written compesition should not be su- 
perceded by oral cc mipositi m but that a larger 
place should be viven to oral composition be- 
cause It ministers more directly and fruitfully 
to the acquisition of ideas while written com- 
position ‘puts the emphasis in a sense of form. 

What forms of oral composition are possible 
in a typical high school? I should mention, 
first, conversation either on topics previously 
assigned or topics arising incidentally. Sup- 
pose, for example, there is a Current Events 
hour—and there should be some time during 
the week that the pupils may feel that their 
training is relating itself to life—would it not 
be feasible to make these events topics of con- 
versation rather than themes for your own 
talks ? Your own cood offices would be re- 
quired in inaugurating and guiding this con- 
versation and later in summarizing and classi- 
fying the whole matter. Out of such conversa- 
tiens would grow talks on the play-ground, the 
Incidental conversa- 


tions will eecur frequently if vou do not feel 


streets. and in the homes. 
constrained to repress them. But why should 
vou if the pupils wish to talk with interest 
and verve about something suggested by the 
lesson? If the school can turn out easy and 
intelligent talkers it has achieved a large re- 
sult. 

One purpose of education is to make pupils 
observant. to teach them the ready use of all 
the senses. I do not know how better interest 
ean be aroused than by encouraging pupils to 
talk of their sense perceptions—for what they 
have seen, heard. handled, tasted and smelt. 
If pupils were expected to describe their ex 
periences. real or imagined. even if their ex 
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periences are trivial and their imaginations 
dull, they would be on the way to the artist’s 
art of making much out of little. Narration 
is a popular form and may be cultivated by 
practice. But the practice is necessary whether 
in telling a goed story, relating an unusual in- 
cident, or giving a bare account of a humdrum 
experience. 

It tends to increase a pride of attainment 
if a pupil is allowed to explain something 
he knows to his fellow pupils who do not know 
it. and there is no more useful gift than that 
of making clear that which is unclear. To 
have a pupil stand before a class and discuss 
something that his classmates are interested in 
but know little about would be alike profitable 
to speaker and hearer. And surely vou want 
your pupils to give reasons for their views and 
opinions. Whenever a pupil makes a general 
assertion it is well te meet it with a why and 
to insist that his answer be a series of becauses. 
Give the other pupils a chance to question his 
reasons that he may learn to defend, qualify. 
or surrender them. In a word, all of these ex- 
ercises would have as their end to constrain the 
pupil to think and to express independently 
his own thoughts and would go far to endow 
him with freedom of speech and a sane confi- 
dence in himself. 

I am aware that I have suggested far more 


than any one teacher or any one school. can 
probably carry out and yet other exercises such 
as pantomiming for gestures and facial expres- 
sion, plays for developing dramatic powers, 
original plays for exercise in composition and 
representation might be added. I have confi- 
dence that any of the exercises will be of ser- 
vice and places for some of them can be found. 
This is certainly true of the principal, and 
other teachers are alert to the imperative :ne- 
cessity, over and above all, of English train- 
ing. 

This leads me to my last word in this letter, 
though there is much else I wanted to say, and 
that is that every teacher in the school should 
be a teacher of English. To the extent of his 
own consistent practice, his own rigid de- 
mands, and his ewn co-operative influence he 
should be hourly teaching English. You who 
are charged specifically with this task are al- 
lowed so little time, so little equipment, so lit- 
tle assistance, and are compelled to teach such 
large classes that you can not get the best re- 
sults. Perhaps the new Association of Vir- 
ginia teachers of English may in time change 
all this but until then and afterwards you 
must by vour own tact and enthusiasm enlist 
the silent svmpathy and active support of all 
vour fellow teachers in the school. 


SOME THINGS ABOUT OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


JOHN B. TERRELL, State School Inspector 


CHAPTER I 


Perhaps the mest thorough and comprehen- 
sive study of the High School situation in 
Virginia ever vet undertaken has been under- 
taken during the present school session by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Not 
content with the information contained in the 
~pecial high school reports sent from each high 

hool in the State, giving in detail the course 
of study. the character of the school building. 

e equipment, grounds, and out-buildings. the 


“tate superintendent has sought first-hand in- 
rmation by sending out into the State three 


school inspectors. These inspectors not only 
bring to the central office the actual facts and 
conditions as seen on the field but seek. by 
working with and through the division super- 
intendent, to improve conditions and to stim- 
ulate a greater interest in public education. 
Before the close of the present session the in- 
spectors will have visited most of the coun- 
ties of the State. 

As one who has spent practically his entire 
time on the field since the schools opened and 
as one who has made a close and rather ex- 
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haustive study of the high school reports, I feel 
that a brief review by me of the high school 
situation in the State would be of interest and 
possibly of some benefit to the readers of Tre 


JOURNAL and the school people. 


PEACTIERS 


We have in our high schools 1422 teachers 
teaching high school subjects; of this number 
503 are men and 718, or about 59 per cent are 
women; 427 of our high schoel teachers are 
yraduates of registered colleges, while 144 have 
had at least two years of college work in a 
registered college, or are graduates of junior 
colleges, requiring at least two years of stand- 
ard college work for graduation. It can thus 
be seen that 571 teachers in our high schools 
or nearly 47 per cent, are college trained peo- 
ple. 

It is rather interesting to note that of the 
college graduate s teaching in our high schools, 
only 92 are graduates of our State male insti- 
tutions. William and Mary College leads with 
57, while the University of Virginia, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and Virginia Military In- 
stitute furnish 22, 8, and 5, respectively. This 
number, of course, does not include the num- 
ber teaching in the high schools who have 
completed only partial courses at these insti- 
tutions. 

Another very interesting fact is that, of our 
college trained teachers, 289, or nearly 51 per 
cent, are either trained in colleges or univer- 
sities located outside of the State of Virginia, 
or, while graduates of colleges in Virginia. 
have taken graduate or special courses in uni- 
versities outside of the State. Richmond City. 
with a high school faculty of 67, has 29 
teachers trained in out-of-state universities and 
colleges. Norfolk City, with a force of 46 high 


school teachers, get 25, or over 50 per cent, of 


its college trained teachers from institutions 
outside of the State. Of the counties. Rock- 
ingham leads with 10 in a total high school 
teaching force of 28. Accomac and Norfolk 
counties follow with 9 each in a total teaching 
force of 35 and 24, respectively. It is en- 
couraging to note, especially in the cases of 


Richmond and Norfolk cities, that many of the 
high school teachers enumerated as trained 
outside of the State are graduates of Virginia 
colleges and have taken special and graduate 
courses at Columbia and other leading univer- 
sities of the country. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that an overwhelming majority of cur 
college trained teachers are furnished us by 
the private and denominaticnal colleges in and 
outside of Virginia. The courses offered at 
these institutions are not designed to prepare 
for the teaching profession and their gradu- 
ates enter the ranks of high school teachers 
with little or no professional training. 

This brings us face to face with the big 
problem in high school education in Virginia, 
V1Z.. the need of professionally trained high 
school teache rs. 

There was a time in Virginia when we 
thought that anyone who new could teach, 
and that the high school teacher needed only 
to know the subject-matter. If there is anyone 
still inclined to this opinion, he has but to ob- 
serve the teaching in a few of our high schoels 
to have his mind completely disabused of this 
idea. We are prene to deplore the poor teach- 
ing in our one-room schools, but. from the 
standpoint of method, the teaching in our high 
schools is just as bad. It was the tortuous ex- 
perience of the writer. not long Since, to sit 
and listen while a college graduate lectured, or 
rather preached, to a class in high school Eng- 
lish for forty minutes without asking the class 
a single question, except “Where does the les- 
son begin?” Nor is this an extreme case or an 
unusual experience. How natural is it. after 
all. for the college trained teacher in teach- 
ing his class to imitate the example of his be- 
loved college prefessor! T have mentioned 
the College Lecture Methed in our high 
schools, not because it is the worst high schoo! 
teaching I have seen, but because it is prob- 
ably the most general mistake made by the 
college trained teacher who has had no pro- 
fessional training. 

What is the remedy? An institution in Vir- 
ginia that not only gives the college training 
but the method in presenting the subject-mat- 
ter. At present, there is only one school in 
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Virginia (and this is a male school) which 
gives both the subject-matter and training 
school experience in teaching high school sub- 
jects, and its output cannot begin to supply the 
demand; moreover, most of our high school 
teachers are women, and no provision is made 
for their professional training in high school 
work except in some of our summer normais 
where the term is short and the training neces- 
sarily limited. 

I have already mentioned that splendid com- 
pany of young men ana women which our pri- 
vate and denominational schools are sending 
into the high schools of our State. What a con- 
tribution could these schools make to public 
education in Virginia if they would offer to 
their graduates who expect to teach a practical 
course in Education! 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


very business institution must have a head 
and the success of the institution’ depends 
largely upon the administrative and super- 
visory ability of its head officer. Of no insti- 
tution is this truer than of the high school. 
The principal is the head of the high school, 
and he is paid a much larger salary than his 
assistants (often more than double as much), 
not because he knows more than his assistants 
or because he teaches the high schocl branches, 
but because of the peculiar duties and respon- 
sibilities devolving upon him as the executive 
head and supervisor of the schoeel. But does he 
ao What he is paid to do? My observations 
force me to confess that generally he does not, 
«nd herein lies another fundamental weakness 
in our high schools. What then dees the high 
school principal do? Ordinarily he simply 
teaches a part or all of the high school branch- 
es. His werk in the school is beunded strictly 
by the four walls ef his class-room: he has 
little or no knowledge of what his assistants 
are doing or how they are doing it; and the 
same is true of his assistants in their relation 
to each other. Each does his work without 
knowledge of or regard for the work of his 


next-door neighbor and each room. as it were. 
‘onstitutes a separate and distinct school. 
Without administration and supervision there 


is no team-work, no unity of effort, no oneness 
of purpose, no community of interest among 
the teachers. 

And what becomes of the poor pupils With 
no articulation,—no connecting links,—bet ween 
the several grades, he has a hard road to travel 
and at every turn he meets with additional 
difficulties and discouragements. If he is 
bright, he may pu/l through; if he is not, he 
will, most likely, fal through—and he ends it 
all by quitting school. 

But why is it that our principals neglect the 
important duties of administration and super- 
vision? Is it because they do not know how? 
Of a great many principals I have made these 
inquiries, and almost without exception they 
have explained that they had so much teach- 
ing to do that they did not have a moment 
to spare for administration and supervision. 

What then is the remedy? We must require 
all of our high school principals to devote a 
definite amount of time to school administra- 
tion and supervision. We must emphasize the 
fact that school administration and supervi- 
sion is the principals primary, and pre- 
eminent duty. 

I am aware that we must face and overcome 
difficulties in obtaining adequate administra- 
tion and supervision from our principals. A 
problem arises when we reflect that there is not 
more than one school in our State which offers 
courses designed especially to train for the po- 
sition of high school principal. A few of our 
principals have the time and means to take 
such courses at Columbia and other universi- 
ties. but most of them must learn to do by 
doing. Wowever, they will not do, they will 
not Jearn to do, until eur lecal school officials 
appreciate the tremendous importance of school 
administration and supervision and require the 
exercise of these duties by each and every high 
school principal. 

Let me pause here to say that the weekly 
meeting of all the teachers in the school,—the 
faculty meeting—is an indispensable asset in 
securing proper co-operation between the teach- 
ers, and in making effective the supervision 
of the principal. 


a 








RECORDS 


How much confidence would we place in a 


business institution which kept no books¢ 


Would 


our money / 


intrust such an institution with 


We do intrust such an institution 


we 
with our children. How long would one of 
our colleges maintain its reputation and stand- 
ine if it kept no record of the work of its 
students? What 


these colleges to accept one of our high school 


right have we to ask one of 
graduates when he can present to the college 
of the 


one of 


no written record work he has com- 


| leted M ( schools afford 


‘an our high 


to aecept ana classify a pup who COMICS fr 1) 
upon the basis of the pu- 


of the 


another schoo] only 


upon the statement 


prs statement o1 
pupil's parents that he is ready for the work 


What has been our 


ef a particular grade 

experience, as teachers in such cases? Alas. 
upon what basis can the new teacher (and 
there are thousands of these each vear) classify 
his pupils when hi preclecessor left no ree 


ords except pessibiv a few report cards, most 
of which have hee 1) I< st hy the pupils during 
vacation ? 

Tn the name of economy in the teacher's 


time, the pupil's time. and the people's money, 
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I ask: Isn't it about time that we were incor- 
porating in the management of our high 
schools some of the common sense business 


principles that obtain in the world about us? 

Keeping a record of the folks we teach in- 
volves no intricate knowledge of bookkeeping; 
it takes but little time, and its value in pre- 
venting educational waste by furnishing us 
with accurate information as to the pupil’s 
advancement, the character of his work, and 
his “longs” and “shorts” make it an indispen- 
sable part of our educational machinery. 

fn closing this first chapter, let me pause to 
sav that I have attempted to picture actual 
conditions, not as existing in our best nor vet 
in our poorest high schools, but as they exist 
in most of our high schools. IT am = not un- 
mindful of the fact that cur high schools are 
dog a great werk and are steadily and rap- 
idlv improving both in efficiency and growth 
My cbservations and my suggestions have been 
made with an earnest desire and a construct- 
ive purpose to improve present conditions and 
to insure the co-operative effort of the school 
ferces of our State in hastening our appreach 
toward the ultimate goal of efficiency. 


(To he continued.) 


IS SATISFACTORY ENGLISH TEACHING UNDER EXISTING CONDITIONS 
POSSIBLE? 


EVELINA O. WIGGINS, Lynchburg High School 


the colleges have bitterly 


For a lone time 
complained that the high schools have sent 
them students poorly prepared in’ English, 


particularly in English composition: the high 
schools have sent forth a correspondingly bit- 
ter wail because the grammar schools pass on 


to them pupils utterly unprepared in the 
, 


fundamentals of pupils who 


Knolish, 


Oe | 


cannot even write a shert. correct paragraph. 
Whether the grammar schools may charge the 
trouble to the primary schools, and they in 
know. but it is a 


turn to the home, ] do not 


fact that between the time the child enters the 
erammar school. and the time that he leaves 


the high school er the college, there is some- 


thing wrong somewhere. We know it. and the 
public is beginning to know it too, for about 
three-fourths of our pupils leave us and £0 
of them inte the 
the 


the world—many 


out into 


commercial world—before they receive 
final polish of the college, and many of them 
cannot write. and do not speak good English. 

Now what is wrong? Must we put the blame 
on the elemental and monumental stupidity of 
eur classes? T think net. Must we put it o1 
the trained, earnest. oftentimes even enthus! 
astic, but over-burdened teacher? TI am sur 
No, we must place it where it rightl) 
al 


not, 


lies. on the conditions under which we 


t 


forced to teach. and we must work together | 
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make the public remedy these conditions, for 
satisfactory English teaching, under existing 
conditions, is not a possibility. 

But what do we mean by “English teach- 
ing.” and what do we mean by “existing con- 
ditions?” English teaching, as we know it in 
the high school, comes under three heads: 
first. instruction in certain masterpieces of lit- 
erature for the purpose of developing in our 
pupils inspiration, aspiration and a_ broader 
knowledge of life; second, training in Eng- 
lish grammar and the principles of rhetoric 
as they affect correct self-expression either in 
the sentence or in the paragraph, and last, but 
not least, training in composition, which is 
iniply self-expression, either in oral or written 
forms. Now the first, the instruction in lit- 
erature is a pure delight, a consolation, if not 
2 compensation for other evils, the instruec- 
(ion in grammar and rhetoric present no un- 
usual difficulties—but the composition work— 
Yet why? 
itself is a delightful and vital thing when 
properly taught: it can bring us into closer 


there is the rub. Composition in 


personal touch with our pupils than any sub- 
ject in the curriculum; it is creative work, and 
in it really lies the measure of all our other 
english teaching. 

It is not in the composition work itself that 
the trouble lies, but in the fact 
required to correct a more than possible num- 


that we are 


ber of compositions, and also, without any op- 
portunity for consultation or conference, to 
-ee that the pupils profit by these corrections. 
This is the existing condition against which 
ve protest, and that it is an existing condition 
s proved by the report of the committee of the 
nelish section of the Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association, read before the 
December, 1911. 
rther confirmed by the investigations of the 


ssoclation iM This report. 
National Council of English Teachers, shows 
at a teacher of composition in our second- 
v schools and colleges has to do an average 
five hours theme reading a day, when it 
s been proved that two hours a day is the 
iximum time that a teacher can successfully 
To work to 


( continuously do this work. 
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even near the three hour limit means a break- 
down for the teacher in less than three months, 
vet English teachers are assigned the impossi- 
ble task of handling a number of compositions 
that demand as much as five hours correction 
work a day. No time at all is allowed for this 
work in seventy per cent of the schools re- 
porting to this committee. and in the high 
school, when time is allowed, it is seldom 
given for the much-needed conference period, 
but the teacher is required to maintain order, 
or even give assistance on other subjects, in a 
class room or study hall, where from thirty 
to seventy pupils are seated. The composition 
work usually assigned a teacher is just twice 
the teacher’s permanent efficiency and physi- 
cal endurance, or two and a 


half times his 


temporarv—less than three months—efliciency 
and physical enduraace. 

The report of the committee further shows 
that the number of composition pupils that a 
teacher can successfully teach ranges from fifty 
to eighty in the high school, according to the 
length of the themes. and from fifty to sixty 


in the college, under any conditiens. It also 
stipulates that fiftv per cent of this work 


shall be oral, that a teacher of English shall 
have not more than four periods of regular 
and that 
periods shall be open for conference and per- 


class work a day, his remaining 
scnal correction work with his composition 
pupils. 

In cther words it recognizes, as do all sue- 
cessful English teachers, the fact that English 
compesition is a laboratory subject, and that 
the English teacher and pupil should be given 
the same opportunity to construct a satisfac- 
tory English composition that the science teach- 
er and pupil are given to work and repert a 
satisfactory experiment in chemistry or plys- 
ics. Imagine a chemistry pupil conducting and 
writing up an experiment just from concise 
directions. Why even with a laboratory man- 
ual and in spite of the fact that chemistry is 
Yet 


stantly expect an English pupil to produce a 


an exact science. he would fail. we con- 


satisfactory composition under the same condi- 


tions: we assign him a subject. give him con- 
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cise directions how to develop it, and then 
leave him alone to struggle with it. Yet the 


English pupil does not have a laboratory man- 
ual, and English composition is by no means 
an exact science, but a means of self-expres- 
sion, or creative work which must vary accord- 
ing to the individuality and viewpoint of each 
pupil writing. Aside from needing assistance 
in collecting and arranging his material in the 
best order for coherence and emphasis, and at 
the same time so arranging it so that it will 
express his individuality, his own point of 
view, the pupil must also be able to come back 
to the teacher to find out how to correct errors 
in clearness, diction, and forcible expression. 
These errors may of course be indicated on the 
margin of his paper. but what good does it 
do to indicate the errors. if we can’t show the 
pupil how to correct them, how to strengthen 
the weak points, or the wrong 
As these errors vary with each pupil 


reconstruct 
ones f 
this must be done by conference work or indi- 
vidual eriticism. In five minutes individual 
conference work, a pupil's work may be so 
personally and constructively eriticised that 
his composition work will ever after seem to 
him a task We don't for 


the science teacher's laboratory equipment. but 


worth while. ask 
we do ask for the same amount of time that 
is allowed him that be used fer 
conference work with our pupils in what is 
the most vital work that thev do in the whole 
Every pupil in our school is 


time mav 


school course. 
required to take English, a little more than 
half elect to the 
teaching English is just about one-half of the 
If the school authori- 


tuke science: vet cost of 


eost of teaching science. 
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ties recognize the necessity for furnishing the 
necessary equipment and time for what they 
do not designate an essential subject, why 
cant we make them see the necessity for giv- 
ing us at least the time. necessary for satis- 
factorily teaching what they themselves des- 
ignate an essential subject ¢ 

If they do not give us better conditions 
either some of the work must go undone, or 
the his 
efficiency. 
Why, fight the conditions, get at the cause, 
that we do not 


get desired 


teacher must suffer and soon lose 


What are we going to do about it? 


the work suffers, that 
the meantime do 


admit 
results, and in 
as well as we can, as much work as we can 
health and our tempers, 
the are vitality, 


enthusiasm, and an abounding sense of humor 


without losing our 
for to no one in world 
so necessary as to a teacher of literature and 
composition. Bring the evil out into the sun- 
light, let it be seen and the first step toward 
What do the 
physicians of a town do when comes an epi- 
demic of typhoid fever? Why, they indi- 
vidually fight as best they can fer the lives 
then 


a remedy is already taken. 


to their care, and even some 


But they would be poor physi- 


entrusted 
patients die. 
cians if they stopped with trying to cure; their 
best work is in getting together, shoulder to 
shoulder, and showing the city authorities how 
to remove the cause of the epidemic. So let 
us unite, the college, the high school and the 
grammar school, to show the authorities who 
regulate our work that under the existing 
conditions we cannot successfully teach Eng- 


lish composition. 


GAMES IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


RIVERS HARRISON 


Many people have very mistaken ideas about 
the is hard to impress 
upon them its importance in the educational 
life of the child. One of the accusations which 


kindergarten. and it 


we hear brought against kindergartens most 
often is that they are simply places for the 


amusement of the children. Of course this is 
not the case, and in this paper I am geing to 
trv to show the meaning that les hidden 1: 
the games which form the playtime of tl: 
ehild. 


Before we discuss the kindergarten games. 
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however, we should realize that play forms an 
important part of life. We all know that play 
is helpful and enjoyable, for everyone resorts 
to it at some time or other during leisure 
hours. Froebel discovered in his study of chil- 
dren that play is as necessary to them as are 
air and food. He reminds us that at all times 
and in all countries people have played in some 
from the baby to the 





way, and that everyone 
c'd man—needs the recreation and joy which 
results from play of all kinds. He, therefore, 
made play the fundamental principle of his 
kindergarten, and through it the mind, the 
soul, and the body are trained; and in his nat- 
ural element of play the child learns, and 
scarcely knows he is learning, so gradual and 
enjoyable is the way in which he is taught. 

We know that play is universal and is essen- 
tial. Let us see now how play is made most 
helpful to the child in the kindergarten games. 
First we will consider the games from the phy- 
sical standpoint. This view will not require 
so much attention, for it is not hard to make 
anyone understand their value along this line. 
In every game some muscles are exercised and 
thus helped to grow and to develop. In some 
of the more active ones the child runs, skips, 
hops like a bird, jumps like a frog, or gallops 
like a horse, thus strengthening by use the 
muscles of his legs; in others he flies like a 
Lird, exercising his arms; while in many more 
the whole bedy is less active, but the fingers, 
lands and sometimes the arms are given move- 
ment by the game. All let loose some of the 
houndless energy which flows through the 
veins of all healthy children, and by the re- 
laxation which they afford keep the children 
from growing restless and mischievous. 

So much for the physical side. Now let us 
take up the spiritual element in the games. 
This will be a longer point, for so much is 
embodied in it. In order to show clearly some 
of the benefits to mind and soul which the 
child may reap from the games, I am going to 
develop this point by giving examples of sev- 
eral of the most popular games and the lessons 
which each contains. 


One of the first things a child is taught both 
it home and at school is to be polite. The kin- 


dergarten, also, emphasizes courtesy, and in 
many Of the games this idea is dominant. In 
the skipping and the skating games the chil- 
dren, at the end of the skip or the skate, bow 
to each other, while they sing, “And now our 
skip is done, I thank you for the fun.” 

Another game called “The Bowing Game” is 
a representation of three different kinds of 
greeting: a laddie’s bow, a soldier's salute, and 
a grandmother's curtsey. 

The “Knight Games” impress upon the child 
the high qualities which make a Knight, and 
it is an easy step to lead the child from these 
knights of olden days to our Washington and 
Lee. In one part of these games the knights 
take riding with them the child whom the 
mother tells them is good and dear; in another 
part, because the child has been selfish and 
bad, they ride slowly and sadly away while 
the mother stands with head lowered in sor- 
row and shame. Then the knights come riding 
once more, and this time they find that the 
child has been good and ean ride with them 
again. In these games the children learn that 
they are knights when they are brave, courte- 
ous, kind, and loving. They are given a new 
ideal to live up to, and become eager to do 
right and to be knights in the highest sense of 
the word. In these and in all the soldier 
games, erect form, military bearing, and ready 
obedience to orders are required, while love of 
and respect for the flag are instilled in their 
hearts. 

In the “Family Games” the children show 
us things that may be done by the mother, the 
father, the brother, the sister, and the baby to 
help the rest of the family; and develop the 
thought that the family bond is service. In 
other games they do the things which are done 
by the many people who work for us—the 
blacksmith, the baker, the farmer, the shoe- 
maker, and others—and, through understand- 
ing something of their work, the children learn 
to appreciate the results of their labors. In 
like manner they grow in sympathy with birds, 
fish, frogs, horses, bears, and other animals by 
imitating their life and movements in the 
games. 

Imagination is stimulated and expression of 
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ideas is made easier by “Little Travellers” and 
The Pigeons, for in each case the child is 
Sup] osed te go uWwaVy to some other place and 
on his return he tells of the things which he 
has seen. The many gue-sing games strengthen 
the senses: the hiding games make keen ob- 
servers: and the ball games develop accurate 
dim and ideas of number and color, 


We have taken Miahnyv « f the ales individ- 


ually and bave seen some of the lessons which 


Let us end with a 


importance of games in 


they are laeant to teach. 


general survey of the 


the kindergarten. The greatest value of the 
ames, perhaps, is the Spirit ot co-operation 
which they express. While playing them, the 
children are all united for a good time, and all 
take part in the fun. Tf one child plays out of 
turn, or disturbs the class in any way the game 


is interrupted, and all have to wait for him to 
grow quiet, Phe child 
he sees that upon his taking care of his hands 


learns self-control, for 


and feet, and keeping them out of mischief, 
depends his own and others’ enjoyment of the 
game: and patience. for always he must wait 
his turn no matter how long it may be before 
and unselfishness, for often he has to 
and let another choose 


He plavs 


it comes: 
give up to someone else, 
of his doing SO. 


the fame instead 
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spontaneously and with spirit, and the playing 
fils bin. with joy and happiness and makes 
veal to him many things which he is learning 
day by day. 

The objector still insists, perhaps, that the 
kindergarten is not necessary to teach these 
things to children, because they can play at 
home as well as at school. They can and do 
play at home, in the street, at the school. in 
every possible place, condition, and situation, 
but the kindergarten has this distinct advan- 
tage: it chooses from the vast aggregation 
of unore@anized plavs of childhood those which 
Plays 


bringing out the love of motherhood, and ser- 


bear upen the higher values of life. 


vice of fatherhood have an advantage over 
“Cops and “Putting in Jail” and 
even the classic “King William Was King 
The kindergartner recognizes 


Robbers.” 
James's Son.” 
the psychological fact that our deeds influence 
our lives and make us what we are, and that 
what we play we notice and tend to become, so 
she encourages only games of moral and mate- 
rial value. Out of the long day which the child 
spends in play the kindergarten takes only 
three hours: all the 


more important that the games have real value 


this short time makes it 


without lessening the spirit of joy. 


MANUAL TRAINING 


Its Steady Growth Indicates its Vital Place in Our School System 


BERTHA E. GRUVER., Reliance, Warren County 


The first manual trainine school in the 
United States was opened in St. Louis in 1880, 
under the direction of Dr. Calvin M. Wood- 
ward, as a department of Washington Univer- 


sity. It is said that such excellent results were 
obtained from this that other large cities estab- 
lished similar schools. 

The introduction of manual training into the 
the 


patrons 


elementary began in 1882 in 
Dwight School of Boston. Many 


were opposed to the work, because they believed 


= hools 


that the time of a school should be devoted to 
the study of books: also, because teachers were 


At first the 
work lacked system, and the results were very 
crude, but with the establishment of the Sloyd 


not prepared to do the work. 


School, of Boston, a way was prepared for the 
of construction 
work into the elementary schools. Wherever 


Slovd was introduced and taught by compe- 


introduction of this system 


tent teachers, the results were so satisfactory 
as highly to commend it. Since then othe: 


systems and methods have been introduced an 


now manual training constitutes a regular fea 
ture of instruction in nearly every large city. 
while smaller cities and towns have introduce: 
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it, either in the elementary schools or in the 
liige school. 

In 1903 a movement was begun by the Na- 
tional Educational Association for the intro- 
duction of manual training and elementary 
agriculture into the rural schools and schools 
of small towns and villages. A committee 
Was appointed to investigate the feasibility of 
such a movement and to prepare plans for car- 
rving it out, provided it was found feasible. 

This committee made its report in 1905 and 
recommended the introduction of these lines of 
work into all rural high schools and consoli- 
dated common schools in which there were 
several grades. The committee did not, how- 
ever, see its way clear, at this time, to recom- 
mend the general introduction of manual-train- 
ing into one-room schools, because of the lack 
of suitable material and apparatus, the crowded 
condition of programs in such schools and the 
inability of most teachers of rural schools to 
do the work. But since 1905, it has been in- 
troduced into the one-room school with great 
success. Of course no definite system or iron- 
clad rule can be laid down for the one-room 
school, but each teacher must use his or her 
own judgment, according to existing condi- 
tions. 

At first those who favored manual training 
did so because of its utility value only, claim- 
ing that it trained those taking it to take up 
some definite trade much more readily than 
would have been possible without it. 

Those who opposed it based their opposition 
on the ground that it had little educational 
value and that it was not a part of the school 
system to teach trades. 

At that time few of the advocates of manual 
training saw the possibilities which have since 
been realized through its development, neither 
did they claim for it the cultural value which 
is now conceded. 

The purposes of manual training are: Ist, 
to enable the child to enlarge his powers of ex- 
pression, through the action of the hand, 
cuided and controlled by the action of the 
mind; 2d, to make him acquainted with the 
nature and use of the most common materials 


such as reed, honeysuckle vine, grasses, clay, 


wood, leather, rope, raffia and paper: 3d, to 


lead him to develop a certain degree of skill . 


in the use of tools: 4th. to develop his origi- 
nality; Sth, to connect the work of the school 
with the affairs of every-day life: 6th, pro- 
bably the most important of all, to teach him 
the dignity of labor. 

The utility value of manual training is not 
to be lightly laid aside or scorned either, 
especially in the rural school, for statistics 
show us that by far the greater part of the 
human race earn their living by the hands. 
How much better fitted then for making their 
own way if they are early trained along these 
lines. 

One thought given by the president of our 
Teachers’ Association, gleaned, I believe, from 
the Lynchburg Convention, impressed me very 
much: that, “Education is not fitting one’s self 
for life, it is life.” If that be true, and I do 
not doubt it, then much of our teaching is 
wasted. The child needs that kind of train- 
ing which fits in with its life. Our educational 
system of the past, it seems to us, was planned 
for the small per cent of pupils who took 
courses in higher institutions of learning, neg- 
lecting the needs of the greater number who 
possibly would not complete the high school 
course or even go farther than the grades. 
More general knowledge, however, as to the 
large percentage of pupils whose education 
does not extend beyond the elementary schools 
and who must earn their living by the hands 
has awakened our educational forces to the 
fact that manual training is a necessary part 
of the child’s education. 

Some people think that manual training has 
no cultural value, but this is not true. In sys- 
tematic manual training the motor activities 
of the hand must be set in operation and must 
be controlled by the action of the mind. 
Mental power comes through organized think- 
ing. Organized thinking follows whenever the 
individual sets himself a definite task to do 
and then determines and applies the ways and 
means necessary for the accomplishment of 
that task. The child cannot produce a desired 
result without the closest attention which de- 
mands mental activity and this is just the 
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training needed for the practical concerns of 
life. The famous Montessori system is based 
on this same underlying principle. 


So far I have discussed manual training in 


a general way. I want now to discuss it in 
relation to a one and two-room country school. 
So many think it impracticable. To the 
teacher who is afraid of werk, who does not 
want to do more than the law requires, and 
who dees not have the good of his pupils Ly- 
ing heavily on his heart, to you I say it is not 
On the 
the teacher who 1s 


successfully 


only impracticable but imp ssible. 


other hand. I believe that 


willing to werk and plan can 
teach manual training in a one-room school. 
Necessarily the work would have to vary in 
different schools. adapting it to location. size 
and grades. as well as the material most easily 
obtained. First of all let me say that no part 
of the day's work is so much enjoyed and en- 
tered into with such zeal. One of the funda- 
mental principles of a child’s life is to do, and 
in no educational work does his energies have 
such a wide field. 

In manual training work T include sewing, 
although usually classed as domestic science. 
Along this line we would teach the common 
stitches, button-holing, darning. hemstitching 
and simple crocheting. In raffia so many use- 
ful and pretty things can be made: shopping 
bags, pin-trays. baskets, work-bags, hats, pic- 
ture frames and napkin rings. 

Weaving is the small child’s delight: doll 
hammocks, caps, capes and rugs. Basketry 
vives unlimited rooms for originality as to 
Cardboard work appeals to 
the primary grades. The 
work is intended largely for the girls. 


shape and. size. 
mentioned 
For 


the boys many practical things may be taught 


above 


in rope work, such as different kinds of knots 
and their uses, including single and double 
bow knots. sailor’s knot, bowline., alpine and 
a score of others, the different kinds of ties 
and hitches, as well as long splices intended 
for pulleys. short-splice, hatter-splice and belt 
From wood so many inexpensive arti- 
little labor and few 


lacing. 


cles can be made with 


tools: towel racks, pencil cases, picture frames 
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from moulding. flower stands for jardiniers, 
book-racks, book-cases,. and SO on. 

In sewing. the children will gladly furnish 
material, Raftia is inexpensive and honey- 


suckle vine may be substituted for reed in 
making baskets. 

Most of the articles mentioned in wood work 
may be made from store boxes. 

Many of you, perhaps. are wondering when 
the teacher of a one-room school would find 
time to teach manual training. My experience 
has been that there are always a few pupils 


who come early to school, others are willing 


to remain a few moments after school to re- 
ceive suggestions. Then there are the recess 
periods and noon hour, in which much may 
be accomplished. After the work is once 


launched I have found that the older pupils 
delight to help the teacher with the smaller 
ones. There is no danger of interest flagging. 
It grows with the work. 

In closing, let me mention scme of the bene- 
fits to be derived from introducing manual 
training in a one-room school besides the util- 
itv and cultural alluded to: 


First, it renders discipline easy and pleasant— 


value already 
a pupil whese time is emploved with some- 
thing interesting. semething that appeals to 
bim, something new and tangible, something 
that challenges his spirit to conquer, has no 
It is 
not my purpese to belittle or crowd out the 
That is always first, and 


time for idle and mischievous thoughts. 


regular school work. 
emphasis should be laid on it when directing 
the pupil’s energies, but after he has mastered 
the different lessons he will anxiously turn 
to the work in hand instead of doing the things 
he ought not to do. Again it creates school 
spirit and enthusiasm, encourages regular at- 
tendance, acts as an incentive to study, and 
quickens the perceptions of the mind. 

As evidence that domestic science and man- 
ual training have beccme a part of the schoo! 
curriculum of Virginia, we need only to refer 
to the large number of schools and counties 
that have employed special teachers for this 
work and before long we hope to see old 
fall Those who take the 


Warren into line. 
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Educational Journal cannot help but be en- 
thused over the educational advancement now 
in progress in Virginia. Let us get into line 
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and keep abreast of this spirit of development 
by introducing into our schools manual train- 


j oa 
ing. 


AN AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOL THAT TOUCHES THE LIFE OF THE 
CHILD AND THE COMMUNITY 


LINDSAY CRAWLEY, M. A. 


The Appomattox agricultural high school 
has now been in operation for nearly five vears. 
It contained five years ago 116 pupils and four 
teachers, including the principal, who taught 
all the high school subjects. Industrial train- 
ing was added and hard and laborious work 


say Crawley, M. A., principal; Miss Jennie 
Godwin, A. B.: Miss Pocahontas Wray, B. A.: 
Miss Mae Walton, A. B., and Miss Annie Hob- 
son, Miss Alice Hubbard, Miss Minnie Thorn- 
ton, Miss Betty Sue Powell and Miss Kate 
Franklin and Mrs. L. D. Longsworth. Mrs. 








has been done by the principal of the school 
during the past several years to get the rich 
and the poor, the proud and the humble alike, 
to take hold of industrial training with the 
following results: There are now on the roll 
106 pupils and 11 teachers in the faculty. 
There are four college trained teachers in the 
high school who hold their A. B. degrees, and 
the other teachers have had special training 
for their work. The faculty consists of Lind- 





L. Hl. Crawley does instructing in public 
speaking when such a course is offered. Robert 
Craig is janitor and mechanic about the 
erounds, 

There are five wagons running now and an 
average of 125 pupils are hauled from a radius 
of five or more miles from each direction, 
while two local trains coming into Appomat- 
tox from east and the west, bring quite a 
number from several stations along the line. 
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In addition to these there are recorded for 
this vear thirty-two who are boarding around 
the village in order to take advantage of the 
Of course, it would be difficult 


to sav how many of these pupils come because 


school Course, 


industrial training has been added, but the 
fact is that 
school has grown nearly fourfold in five vears. 


with these subjects offered the 


The building is a beautiful brick and cement 


structure, consisting of twelve rooms. with 
room in basement for wood work, sewing and 
cooking. These rooms are all well furnished 
and the laboratories, including agriculture, do- 
mestic science and manual training. have all 
been well equipped. Surrounding this build- 
ing is a well sodded lawn, bordered with Cali- 
fornia privet. all of which was done by the 
students themselves, Outside of this are twelve 
acres of land. on which most of the agricul- 
tural werk is carried on. some of which is done 
by student labor and some by hired labor. 

past five about S15.000 


During the vears 


was raised by private subseription to build 
this school. The greater part ef this amount 
was raised by people of this e unty, and the 
the State to 


Was given to 


from 
Due credit 
his liberal contribu- 


the State 


remainder was borrowed 
pay for the plant. 
Mr. Thes. F. 

tion. All this 


agreed to establish the industrial work of this 


Ryan, for 

having been done. 
district at this place and the results have been 
The 


ever. largely of a local nature, though the in- 


highly snecessful. work has been. how- 


fluence has yone out in several counties and In 


few instances boys from other States have 
been attracted. There have been boys from 
Richmond city. Lynchburg and Roanoke. 
There have been students from Campbell, 


Bedford, Au- 
but of 


There is net suitable 


Prince Edward. 


Buckingham. 


Henrico 


course In small numbers. 


ousta, and Halifax counties, 
room near the school where pupils may secure 


hoard at reasonable rates. The greatest need 
at present is suitable dormitories, so that pupils 
from a distance, not only from this county. 
bat from other counties. may attend at a cost 
of $10 per month for board. which can easily 


be done in groups of net fewer than forty. 
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provided the products of the farm be allowed 
to be used for table purposes. 

This is not the only reason there should be 
If school life is 


there 


a dormitory at this school. 
life, 


pupils and teachers living at the school. 


should be 
This 
will not only instill a better school spirit, but 
it will enable the teachers of the industrial 


to be linked up with 


subjects to illustrate their instruction without 
It is difficult 
to conduct classes in cooking unless there is 


actual loss of time or material. 


some channel to dispose of the cooked pro- 


ducts at least at cost. The same applies to 


home sanitation. How can this be taught un- 
less there is a home in question to make sani- 
tarv’ The same rule applies te farm activi- 
ties. It is 


there 


almost useless to have live stock 


unless are those who live at school to 


=tucdy and look after them. In order to have 
What is now called “life schools,” life of some 
kind must be maintained at the school or else 
the name is a misnomer. 

Not elaborate, but modestly built dormito- 
ries at the Agricultural schools would serve 
an untold purpose throughout the old Com- 
menwealth. Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama. 
The re- 


that the actual country boy who can 


Texas and Oklahoma have done this. 
sult is 
not raise even the costly beard at the higher 
institutions, attend 


State and private may 


these schools. They will get a good, all round 
education, learn a living lesson of economy 
and at the same time be surrounded with an 
attitude of falsified. 
He may take his agriculture without any apol- 


country education not 


ogv. A boy should be able to attend these 
schools just as cheap as he could remain at 
home, and should be offered small duties con- 
nected with the school, whereby he may make 
his pin money as well, just as he would do 
at home. 

During the past few vears there have been , 
forty-five graduates, and the greater number 
of them are teaching country schools. which 
they mav do without taking further examina- 
tion. ‘Those who have not chosen to teach 
have gone to higher institutions, and IT do not 
know but four who are at home, and they be- 
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cause of ill health. A great number who have 
not graduated are now at home and many of 
the boys are farming. Two only have gone 
to Blacksburg. Unless they wish to become 
experts, they can get all the agriculture they 
need here, and this possibly explains why 
more have not done so. 

This then, goes to prove that if agriculture 
is to be taught in our rural schools by public 
school teachers, those teachers must come from 


agricultural schools, and who have been trained 
in their work. Some one will say that the 
normal schools will supply all the teachers 
we need. This is not true, however. Virginia 
needs 1,600 new teachers every year, and the 
high schools last year, according to Governor 
Mann’s message, sent out 1.150 of them. Now 
those who are to teach agriculture must come 
from agricultural high schools. 


AMONG THE COLORED SCHOOLS 


JACKSON DAVIS, Supervisor Rural Schools 


At this season the supervising industrial 
teachers are busy making their rounds among 
the schools, organizing Home Makers’ Clubs. 
The girls who join these clubs agree to culti- 
vate a garden at home. They meet at regular 
times for instruction as to planting and culti- 
vating the tomatoes and other vegetables, and 
they also take up cooking, sewing and house- 
hold arts. They are interested in everything 
that will make the home better and more com- 
fortable. 

Last summer this work was carried on in 
fifteen counties, and a total of 22.773 jars of 
vegetables were canned by the girls and their 
mothers. Few of the vegetables were sold: 
nearly all being kept for home use. It is un- 
necessary to say that during the winter months 
there has been better living in all of these 
homes. One of the mothers pointed with pride 
to her pantry shelves laden with canned vege- 
tables of all sorts. “This.” she said, “is mv 
winter garden.” Our readers will. I am sure, 
igree that this is the kind of winter garden 
‘essible in every country home, no matter how 
iany snow storms and freezes may come. 

We hope to have this work in twenty-five 

ounties for the coming summer. The work 1s 
irected by the United States Department of 
\ericulture. The following is a report for 


ist summer by counties: 


NEGRO GIRLS * HOME MAKERS CLU 38S” SUMMER OF 191 
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Hravrn Day 

On account cf bad weather many of the 
schools were unable to observe Health Dav in 
February, but nearly all of them had this day 
later. IT have received a vast number of health 
pledges signed by the children and nearly as 
many compositions on Consumption. These are 
being examined and will be considered for the 
prize offered by the Co-operative Education 
Association. 
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One of the best reports of Health Day came 
from six schools in Brunswick county, as fol- 
lows: 


Valentine School— Patrons present, 35; work 


done, $25 raised) for improvement; pledges 
signed, 25. 
Mount) Zion School—Patrons present, 6; 


work done, one out-house built and plans made 
for building another; pledges signed, 11. 
Rawlings School—Patrons present, 5; work 
done, one water cooler bought; pledges signed, 
Rik. 
Themasburg School 
Patrons present, 1; work 


Patrons present, 5. 
Fitzhugh School 

done, money raised to build a new schoolhouse ; 

pledges signed, 20. 
Zion Union School 


bought: will whitewash school on inside to Im- 


Work done. new desks 


prove light: pledges signed, 15. 

sacl weather was the cause of such poor at- 
tendance. 

The following is a report of Health Day at 
School, in Charles City 


Ruthville Graded 


county: 
1914. 


Ruthville. Va., Mareh 7, 


Mr. Jackson Davis, 
Richmond, Va. 


Dear Sir— Your communication in regard to 
Health Day, was duly received. — I 
the distributed 


among the teachers, to be used during the 


also re- 
ceived Bulletins and them 
month as I received them too late to use on the 
12th, except Ruthville School, at which place I 
conducted the program, which was well ren- 
dered and well received by a large number of 
patrons and friends. I think the subject is re- 
ceiving much consideration ir this county, more 
precaution is being used in many homes and 
all of the schools. 
the signed pledges of Ruthville pupils (some 
lost them) and a few of the compositions. all 
of the pupils of the advanced grade wrote 
papers on Consumption, and we are having 
them read from time to time. The weather 
prevented some of the schools observing the 
day at the time set and T haven't a report from 
them. however. I’m sure all of the teachers used 
the Bulletins with their pupils. if there were 


I'm sending you some of 
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no patrons out. Some are planning to observe 
the day this month. 
ours truly, 


M. E. Gray. 
EXHIBITS 


Nearly all the counties having industrial 
training in the schools-are arranging for at- 
tractive exhibits of their work near the close of 
the term. On Maren 2d | attended a splendid 
exhibit of the Goochland schools held at the 
courthouse. A large crowd of patrons and 
children were present; also a number of white 
friends. Two chairs made of hickory and 
white oak, by two boys, attracted most praise. 
A nice table made by another boy was very 
prominent, while sewing and various garments 
exhibited by the girls showed splendid work. 
Addresses were made by Superintendent Dick- 
Dr. Ping Wen Kuo, of 
Shanghai, China. Dr. Kuo and Dr. Yong 
Chen accompanied me to this exhibit and ex- 


inson, myself and 


pressed great interest in the practical work for 
rural schools which was exhibited. They are 
members of the Chinese Educational Commis- 
education in America and 


sion studving 


Europe. 
Work Snore iw A Oxne-Room Scuoon 


The following letter comes from a graduate 
Paul's 
teaching a one-room schoo! in Amelia county: 

“When I first teach in No. 4 
School T had an enrollment of thirty-nine, dur- 
ing the term 1911-12. My superintendent ad- 
vised me to put up a work bench and give the 


of St. School, Lawrenceville, who is 


started to 


bovs a course in manual training, so I did it. 
I had my boys make a number of little rulers. 
hat-racks, flower pots, coat hangers, axe han 
les, butter paddles, single trees, hammer han 
dles, piano stools and centre tables. We also 
had one wheel-barrow made by two boys of the 
second reader class. 

My second term—1912-°13—T had an enroll 
ment of sixty and our industrial department 
was greatly strengthened by adding chair 
making for the boys. We made about sixteen. 
including rocking chairs. 

This term—1913-14—I_ have 
scholars on roll, and through the help of th 


seventv-on: 
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Board and by earnest efforts of my patrons, 1 
now have a little scheol shop, which we cpened 
January 14, 1914, about two-thirty, with six 
boys busy at the work bench. I now have my 
boys making hat trees, chairs, bird houses and 
a Jarge number of other little things. Also 
chairs are being sent in from the community 
to be repaired, and we have crders to make new 
ones. 

This coming term if I am sent back to my 
same school, I am planning to give my boys a 
little course in wheelwrighting. I also give the 
girls sewing. I first had them make the differ- 
ent stitches used in sewing. including about 
sixteen lessons. I am. 

Yours truly, 
Frank B. Mann, 
Mannboro, Virginia.” 


This is indeed a splendid report, and T trust 
that the work of this school will encourage 
many other teachers who are trying in similar 
ways to make their schcols mere useful in 
their neighborhoods. 


Ancther fine report comes from the Amelia 
teachers this month. The Leagues of Amelia 
county made the following report to the State 
Teachers’ Asscciation: 


For extension of terms............. 399 O00 


WR Bt A aiden cWeninteiekeenns S1.744 19 
Mrs. Wingo reperts: “We are planning to 
keep the leagues at work during the summer 
months, as we hope to complete five two-room 
schocls by September first. We have organ- 
ized ten Home Makers’ Clubs and hepe to be- 
gin work on the gardens about April Ist.” 
The following report comes from Nottoway : 
“On the 12th, Jones School League planned to 
buy two acres of land for new school building. 
On the 6th the second and third grades in the 
Blackstone school gave a concert and raised 
12 to pay on new school desks. This grade 
has raised $40 since last October. On the 13th 
Gazarene school gave a concert and raised 813 
for improvements.” 


THE RICHMOND MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN DENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


}. A. C. CHANDLER 





From February 23 to 28, inclusive, Rich- 
mond was filled with scheol superintendents, 
supervisors, principals and teachers from. all 
parts of the United States. The record shows 
that every State in the Union was _ repre- 
sented. Of all the cities Pittsburgh, Pennsy- 
vania, sent the largest delegation, numbering 
fifty-three. including the superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendents, and many of the su- 
pervising principals. 

The following organizations were repre- 
sented in the meeting: 

National Council of Education, N. FE. A. 

Department of Normal Schools, N. E. A. 

Commission on the Re-organization of Sec- 
ondary Education, N. E. A. 

National Society for the. Study of Educa- 
tion. 

Society of College Teachers of Education. 


National Committee on Agricultural Edu- 
cation. 

Conference of State Superintendents of 
Education. 

Conference of Teachers of Education in 
State Universities. 

Edueational Press Asscciation of America. 

National Council of Teachers of English. 

American School Peace League. 

Conference of Teachers in City Training 
Schools. 

International Kindergarten Union. 

National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

School Garden Association of America. 

American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. 


The city of Richmond, realizing that such 
a meeting could not be held in this city mere 
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than once in a generation, did all in its power 


to make the meeting a success. Twenty years 


ago the Department of Superintendence was 


held in Richmond, with an attendance of 


about B00, This year there were enrolled 


1.855, who paid the regular fees of the asso- 
SOU others 


ciation. In addition thereto about 


who were not regularly 


National Eqduca- 


were in attendance, 


enrolled as members of the 
tion .Association. 

The citizens of Richmond were in every way 
hospitable, as shown by the many courtesies 
extended to visitors. The city council gave an 
excursion to Hampton and Williamsburg and 


eXCUPSIONS to Petersburg. Seven Pines ancl 


other historical points. It also gave to the 
men a smoker and to the ladies a special mat- 
“Little Minister” at the 


Bijou. 


inee of Barrie's 
Gravee Scott 

The 
thrown open without charges to visitors: The 
Museum. the Valentine Museum 
Marshall Home. Courtesies 
the Art Club of Rich- 


Historical Society, the 


following historic museums were 


Confederate 
and the John 
were also extended by 


mond, the Virginia 


Richmond Manufacturers’ Exhibit and the 
C. F. Sauer Company. 
A reception committee of ladies. under the 


Mrs. A. J. 
after the 


direction of Montague, as chair- 


man, looked ladies in attendance 
upon the conference. 
Of the hospitality of the women of Rich- 
mond, the JourRNAL of EpUCaTIoNn says: 
“Never at any other meeting of the depart- 
in attendance received 


ment have the women 


attention approaching that received in Rich- 


mond. Of specific official attentions we speak 
elsewhere. but each afternoon women of means 


and social graces were at the Jefferson, with 


their automebiles by the door—at one time 
there were twelve of these machines waiting. 
They met the women on the mezzanine bal- 
cony, and suggested a ride about the city. 
Thev did not suggest that they “make up a 


party” to fill the machine, but sometimes with 
a single guest. and often with but two, these 


women went themselves. acted as guide, and 


were socially delightful. They even went so 


far in their courtesies as to take women to 
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meeting places when they had not time for a 
ride. On such occasions they Inanaged to take 
in a tew places of public interest. In many 
Instances they invited the women to dinner or 
The 


women of Richmond breke all records in their 


to luncheon in their luxurious homes. 
devotion and socially artistic attention to their 
sister guests.” 


We Supt. KR. C. 


Stearnes for the hospitality extended by him 


ure very grateful to 
to all the State superintendents and the “Old 
Virginia Dinner” which he and Mrs. Stearnes 
so graciously gave in recognition of the pres- 
ence of the State superintendents from all 
parts of the United States, will be long re- 
membered as a most enjeyable occasion. 

To the city of Richmond, the ladies and cit- 
izens, and to the representatives of Virginia 
who were present, are due our thanks for the 
hospitable way in which our visitors from a 
distance were entertained. 

The meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence was not by any means given up to 
entertaining and being entertained, for there 
was an excellent program for every morning, 
afternoon and evening, and all the meetings 
As a matter of fact, it 


was a busy week for all people engaged in 


were well attended. 
educational work. All were here to learn and 
to teach. In addition to the formal meetings. 
the bringing together of so many leaders and 
the talking over of so many school problems 
will be worth hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to the United States, and thousands of 
dollars to Virginia. 

Four things in the program impressed me 
particularly. 

First, the normal school problem. It was 
clearly demonstrated that the twentieth cen- 
tury normal school must have four years of 
academic and pedagogical studies of colleg 
orade. 
a realization of this fact in Virginia, and we 
now know that our normal school graduates 


We are just beginning to awaken to 


are not trained to be high school teachers but 
to be elementary school teachers. Five vears 


ago such a statement would have been start 


ling. To-day alf men in educational work 
know this to be a fact. 
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Second, the discussion on liberal versus voca- 
tional education. Dr. David Snedden pre- 
sented the problem of vocational education 
and Dr. W. C. Bagley of liberal education. 
Their utterances on these questions will be 
constantly referred to for the next five years. 
ne thing was clearly settled by the discus- 
sion—that vecational education can not be 
viven in manual arts courses in elementary 
und high schools. We are just beginning to 
learn this, and not all of our friends will yet 
concede this to be a fact, but it is nevertheless 
irue. Iam hoping that this discussion of lib- 
eral versus vocational education will cause all 
of us in Virginia te begin a thorough study of 
this whole problem of vocational education. 
Dr. Snedden made it very plain that no farmer 
can be made by studying agriculture out of a 
text-book in a high school, but that a farmer 
must be made in a vocational school where 
there is a farm, thus making it possible for 
the student te do practical werk at the same 
time that he learns the theory. 

Third, the discussion before the National 
Council of Education on Tuesday morning, 
February 24, on Standards and Tests of Effi- 
ciency. In this diseussion such men as G. D. 
Straver, of Columbia University: Paul H. 
Hanus. of Harvard University; E. C. Elliott, 
of the University of Wisconsin: C. H. Judd, 
of the University of Chicago, and Superin- 
tendents Blewett, Kendall. Spaulding, Van 
Svele and Chadsey, took part. The work be- 
ing done by the committee in its efferts to 
fix on satisfactory tests in subject matter to 
determine standards for guidance will be most 
valuable to superintendents and supervisors 
and teachers. At present the rating of teach- 
ing efficiency is frequently done without a defi- 
nite nerm. T believe, however. that within a 
few years with a norm established for each 
subject. that all superintendents and = super- 

isors will be able to reach more definite con- 

lusions. 

Fourth, the rural school preblem. T do not 
ecall that rural schools have ever received so 
uch consideration as at this meeting of the 
Nepartment of Superintendence. T wish every 


iral school teacher. principal and supervisor 


could have heard the discussions on Wednes- 
day evening, February 25, by Miss Powell, of 
Mississippi; Mrs. Preston, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, State of Washing- 
ton, and Mrs. Stewart, Superintendent of 
Schools of Rowan county, Kentucky, followed 
by an excellent address by Dr. P. P. Claxton. 

I could mention numerous other discussions 
but from my standpoint the most helpful were 
the four mentioned. A report of these discus- 
sions is appearing in the Journal of EKduca- 
fion published in Boston. All of the speeches 
will be printed in the next annual report of 
the National Education <Asscciation. 

Now of what service was this meeting to 
Richmond and Virginia? In addition to the 
information and inspiration gained from the 
discussions, it was a pleasure to all of us to 
come face to face with the educational lead- 
ers of our country, to get their point of view 
and to have them see ours. For instance, in 
regard to the schools, I learned that the visit- 
ing superintendents considered that we had 
some good buildings and were building at less 
cost than in most cities. While we are not put- 
ting up as many buildings as many of the 
progressive cities, we are, nevertheless, getting 
better value for the meney that we spend. I 
was glad to know that all interested in night 
school work conceded that the John Marshall 


Night High School was really a good demon- - 


stration of the possibilitv of evening school 
work. The Journar or Epvucarion says “The 
John Marshall Night High School was a cause 
of more expression of greater professional ad- 
miration than anything said or done in Rich- 
mond.” 

Our visitors from a distance learned that 
education in Virginia is moving in the right 
direction. They commend the State for the 


wonderful progress made but they also say 


that we are not spending enough money, and 
are woefully deficient on the industrial and 
technical side. Our visitors got a new con- 
ception of our plans for educating the colored 
people. Many of them became convinced that 
we had the right point of view. All. T think. 
were convinced of our sincerity of purpese 
and action. It is good for Virginia that eur 
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friends shall know how we are dealing with 
the entire problem of education, both for the 
vhite and colored children. 

We know that our school svstem is not per- 
feet and therefore we could net hope to hear 
threat everything in Virginia ts satisfactory in 
educational matters, but it does help all ef us 
to have the encouragement of educational 
leaders from all parts of the United States 
and to know that they consider that we have 
moved a long way in establishing good schools. 
] believe that by the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
eation Association in our city, the standing of 
the 
fifty per cent in the eves of the educational 


The Russell Sage Foun- 


«hools of Virginia has been increased 
men of this country. 
dation reported our standing in cold. figures 
(which figures are far from being correct. as 
Superintendent R. C. Stearnes has shown) but 
it was not able to demonstrate the spirit of 
our system or to show to the e untry the ex- 
cellent type of teachers that we have and the 
missionary spirit with which they are ac- 
tuated. Our 
heme with the impression that the work done 


however, have returned 


ouests, 


in Virginia is not te be judged by ecld per 


cent revort but by such results as come frem 
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the personality of the teachers and the spirit 
of the pupils. All things considered, the edu- 
cational standing of the State has been helped 
by this meeting and the impulse which we 
shall receive from it will help us. 

In conclusion I desire to say that our Vir- 
einia 


pecple sustained their reputation for 


hospitality and courtesy. In other words. we 
showed to our visiters that the eld spirit of 
Virginia still lives in our people. while we 
have the new spirit of progress and werk. 


The Journal of Education says the meeting 


in Richmond was “literally the best.” “We 
felt at Philadelphia that it would be a long 
time before any cther citv could equal the 


City of Brotherly Love in efficiency of hospi- 
talitv. but 1914 
Philadelphia in 1913 in every essential par- 


Richmond in has equalled 


ticular. and has excelled it in) many re- 


further 
Hampton 


The same journal 
the 


sepa rated 


spects.” reports 


sé Ag 


eXpressions 


that on return from 
the 


were heard in commendation and approval of 


party numerous 
the perfect and complete arrangements for 
the 
he "We will come again to 


sentiment ap- 
Rich- 


mond and Williamsburg and Hampton. just 


the trip and unanimous 


peared t 


as SCOn as We Can. 


LOCAL SUPERVISION 


An Imperative Demand in the Rural Districts of the State 


LUCY S. SAUNDERS, West Emporia 


The country school is the Cinderella of our 
schoo! system. Until the present her haughty 
clty ~isters have looked down pon her with 
contempt. but now those recognizing real work 
the humble sister 


see that in is something 


worthy of development. And in this develop- 
ment svpereis‘on must be an important factor. 

If in anv business, either from lack of means 
or on account of the supply. skilled employees 
cannot be had for every position, then the 
best thing to do is to invest to the extent of 
the means in the best emplovees to be had. 
This is the situation in the country schools. 


We have not the means to employ trained 


teachers in all the schools and even if we had. 


the number of teachers equipped for rural 


school work is insufficient for the demand. 
Therefore we must use the means obtainable in 
employment of those of superior training who 
shall overlook or supervise the work of others. 

We should endeavor to bring every rural 
school of the country under the watchful care 
Responsibility is 
the 


points in our present system that too often the 


cf a competent supervisor. 
a strong stimulant. It is one of weak 
rural school teacher is responsible to no one. 
What Commis-iener Draper says of the rura! 
schools of New York and their supervision, is 
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largely true all over our country, “Their ex- 
cellence depends upon the quality and close- 
ness of supervision, and all who are familiar 
with the schools of New York know that there 
is no school supervision in the rural districts 
of the State, in the sense in which the really 
capable men and women of the schools now 
use the term.” 

The beginning of supervision in the cities 
was in 1837, and for a long while we have 
tried rural school supervision, by the county 
superintendent, but this has proven unsatis- 
factory. In the case of a superintendent, as in 
the principal, who has administrative and 
supervisory work, the administrative duties 
receive attention at the expense of the super- 
vision and the office becomes largely an ad- 
ministrative one. Yet were this not true, 
the matter of adequate supervision by county 
superintendents is in most instances positively 
a physical impessibility. Consequently, we 
shall have to cast about for some more satis- 
factory form and this will bring us to a super- 
vision nearer home—a local supervision. 

The following forms of local supervision are 
found in the various parts of our country: 

The township unit of supervisien in the 
New England States and Ohio. 

New York, “supervisory districts” of ccun- 
ties. Supervision compulsory since 1910. 

Oregon has had, under certain conditions, 
compulsory district supervision since 1910. 

West Virginia has optional “school district” 
supervision. The supervision in both Oregon 
and West Virginia has been remarkably sue- 
cessful. 

Kentucky has had since 1912. county super- 
visors in counties desiring such. 

North Dakota and Maryland, assistant 
county superintendents in counties of more 
than fifty schools. 

Industrial supervisors in Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 


A most striking example of expert rural 


supervision is shown in the case of Baltimore 
county, Maryland. Here, through the efforts 
of the county superintendent, an assistant was 


secured, then supervisors for groups of cer- 
tain grade teachers. The number of super- 
Visors was increased as finances and condi- 
tions permitted and the number of teachers in 
a group was increased as the efficiency of the 
group developed. 

As to the unit of local supervision, investi- 
gation will show that the unit of supervision 
which suits ene section of the country is not 
necessarily the best unit for all ether sections. 
The committee on rural schools says: “The 
simplicity and effectiveness of supervision are 
promoted when the units of political organi- 
zations and school administration are the 
same. This condition has its limitations in 
the amount of territory to be covered and in 
the density of population which is a varying 
quality.” The problem is to organize a terri- 
tory sufficiently large and yet not too large 
fer the supervisor to know the strength or 
weakness of teachers employed and so be able 
to give trustworthy advice in the appointment 
of teachers. 

But whatever the unit of local supervision 
may be, the primary object is to produce with 
the minimum of cost the maximum of re- 
muneration to the community. To bring this 
about the work of the supervisor must be 
training the teachers in methods of teaching 
and habits of study, the adaptation of the 
curriculum to the needs of the pupils and 
community, to help create an educational senti- 
ment, prevent waste of time for both teachers 
and pupils, to bring skill, experience. wisdom 
and the spirit of a good teacher to bear upon 
all the work of the school. 

If all this be the field of the supervisor, 
then how is the work to be judged? To-day 
is a time when everything is standardized. 
Perhaps rural school supervision is so much 
in its infancy that standards have not been 
formed. But a rural supervisor is a teacher 
in a larger sphere—a sphere of school and 
ecmmunity. Good teaching is judged bv the 
reaction of the teaching on the pupils—there- 
fere good supervision may be judged by the 
reaction on the school and community. 

In general. the result of better local super- 
vision has been—more regular and increased 


OO ey 


—— 
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attendance, greater economy in the expendi- 


ture of money, and an increased interest) in 
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the schools on the part of pupils, parents and 
community. 


A STUDY OF MENTAL FATIGUE IN RELATION TO THE DAILY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM * 


WILLIAM H. HECK, M. A., University of Virginia 


During the vear 


fol \ 


I911-1lv the author gave to 
Classes ino New York City 
tests ln the 


ten-minute 
fundamental operations In arith 
four lithe rent 


school 


metic at periods of a two-ses- 


Slon aay. | he results were compared 
as to quantity and quality in order to suggest 


the relative efficiency at those periods. In 
February and March, 1915. twenty-five-minute 
tests in the fundamental operations were given 
to sixteen 


Classes in Lynchburg, Va.. at two 


periods of a one-session day. and the results 
were compared, with eonclusions similar to 


New York 


paper reports an expe riment with twelve-min- 


these from the tests. The present 


ute tests in reasoning problems in arithmetic 


wiven to sixteen classes in the Intermediate 
School in Reaneke, Va... at two periods of a 
one session dav. 


Although rapid computation requires a con- 


! 


tinned alertness on the part of orammar-grade 


pupils, which ean well be misidered indicative 


of hy ejienie eth lency for other lines of scheol 


werk. it must be granted that reasoning prob- 


lems in arithmetie of similar erade involve 


processes and effort more generally needed in 
meeting school require ments. In order to carry 
out in the third experiment the methods of 
the other two, it was ne cessaryv to use two rea 
soning tests which could be graded accurately 
and as approximately equal in difficulty. The 
tests selected were forms 1 and 3 of the Courtis 
Standard Test No. 8. Mr. Courtis had 
proved by his very wide experience that these 


since 


tests were as nearly equal as any so far made. 
They were given and scored according to the 
Courtis methed. the number of examples done 
and the number right being calculated from 
the figures in the “answer” column. The non- 
measurable elements in this gross method were 
mainly neutralized in the comparison of morn- 
ine and afternoon work. 


‘Psvchological Clinic, February, 1914 


Qn Monday, December sth. form 2 of test 
No. S was given as a preliminary test to all 
sixteen classes In order to acquaint them with 
the matter and method of the succeeding tests; 
but the papers were not scored, By trving ten, 
fifteen, and twelve minutes as the time limit 
for this preliminary test, the twelve-minute 
for the 
For the succeeding tests the 


limit was found to be most suitable 
classes concerned, 
classes were divided into groups of four, each 
group containing a TA, a 7B, a 6A and a 6B 
class of equal rank with other classes of the 


same half-grade. As the classes in a group 


were tested In rapid succession, about sixty- 
five minutes were required for a group—from 
9:25 to 10:30 in the morning or from 12:50 
to 1:55 in the afternoon. The first test was 


given to Group 1 on Tuesday morning, to 
Group 2 on Tuesday afternoon, to Group 3 on 
Wednesday morning, and to Group 4 on Wed- 


nesday afternoon. The second test was given 


to Group 2 on Thursday morning, to Group 1 
on Thursday afternoon, to Group 4 on Friday 
morning. and to Group 1 on Friday afternoon. 
Thus each class was tested in the morning and 
in the afterncon: and each test was given in 
the morning and in the afternoon to the same 
number of classes of relatively equal rank. By 
this method the practice effect in the second 
test was neutralized by approximately equal 
representation in the morning and in the af 
terncon results. To complete this neutraliza 
tion the classes in Groups 1 and 2? were tested 
in descending order (7A, 7B. 6A. 6B) and the 
classes in Groups 3 and 4 were tested in as 
eending order (6B. 6A, TB. TA). 

A teacher generally remained in the room 
during a test. but assisted me only in distribu 


The childre 


thev thought wer 


tinge and collecting the papers. 
enioved the tests. which 


only for correctness and speed. They did not 
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know the time limit for the work; and the few 
who finished early spent the extra time in look- 
ing over their papers. Where children were 
absent from one test or where they did not 
follow important directions, their papers were 
thrown out. 

The hygienic conditions in the new school 
building were unusually good, but there had 
been no medical inspection of the children. 
Opening exercises were held in each room 
from 9:00 to 9:20, recess was given from 
12:15 to 12:35, and the first bell for dismissal 
was rung at 2:15. The only recess did not 
vive much invigeration, because the boys’ 
playground was small, and most of the girls 
remained indoors in spite of beautiful weather. 
Seme pupils ate a light lunch at recess, but 
nearly all had dinner at home after school. 
The departmental system of instruction pre- 
vailed throughout, with half-hour recitation 
periods. All classes included both boys and 
girls, the total represented in my results being 
212 boys and 255 girls. The average age was 
14.18 vears. 

After the papers were scored, the averages 
of the number of examples done and the num- 
ber right in the morning and in the afternoon 
tests were made for each class. Then general 
averages were made for the sixteen classes 
combined, and the morning and the afternoon 
results were compared. The number of exam- 
vles done in. the afte rnoon aras 0.68 per ce nt 
areater than in the morninas the per ce nt of 

mples right in the afternoon aas 3.22 per 
cent less than in the morning. These percen- 
tages are strikingly similar to those from the 
Twnehbure and New York ‘(average of two 
afternoon tests) experiments, where the in- 
erease in quantity in the afterncon was 1.18 
and 1.78 per cent respectively, and the de- 
crease in quality 3.08 and 5.61 per cent. re- 
spectively. As was shown by the New York 
results. the decrease in quality weuld be less 
hy a detailed method of scoring. 

The seventh grade showed more relative ef- 
ficiency in the afternoon than did the sixth 
erade. probably on account of better discipline 
in the former. The seventh grade had an in- 


crease of 1.61 per cent in quantity in the after- 


noon and a decrease of 2.82 per cent in qual- 
ity, the sixth grade had a decrease of 0.04 
per cent in quantity and a decrease of 3.67 
per cent in quality. 

Complete tables of class and general aver- 
ages were made for the girls and for the boys, 
showing the greater relative efficiency of the 
former in the afternoon. The girls had an in- 
crease of 1.78 per cent in quantity in the af- 
ternoon aud a decrease of 2.48 per cent in 
quality; the boys a decrease of 1.30 per cent 
in quantity and a decrease of 3.76 per cent in 
cuality. 

The practice effect was calculated by re- 
arranging the class averages according to first 
or second test rather than according to morn- 
ing and afternoon, thus neutralizing for the 
most part the decrease in efficiency in the af- 
ternoon. The sixteen classes showed in the 
second test an average increase of 12.43 per 
cent in quantity and an average increase of 
7.16 per cent in quality. This large practice 
effect was mainly due to the difficulty the 
children had at first in disregarding unneces- 
sary figures in some of the examples. 

The final conclusion to be drawn from this 
experiment in Roanoke with reasoning tests 
in arithmetic, as well as from those in Lynch- 
burg and New York with the fundamental 
operations, is that normal, healthy children in 
the grammar grades, in a hygienic school en- 
vironment. can meet the requirements of the 
usual daily school program without injury to 


themselves or their work. 


Kauai, Hawatian Islands, has twenty-seven 
open-air schoolrooms in regular use. 


Movable tables and chairs. instead of the 
conventional fixed desks. are used in the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. New York City. 
according to information received at the United 
States Bureau of Edueation. It has been found 
that the plan makes for cleaner school rooms 
and more efficient school work. Another ad- 
vantage is that with this tvpe of school furni- 
ture the schoolrooms can readily be adapted to 
social and community purposes. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MONTESSORI METHOD 


S. B. ASHBY 


In the offset we 
Withrow on her masterly exposition of the 
Montessort Methods. 


so much. 


Waht to compliment Miss 


In so small a space she 


lias said We beg pardon for pre- 
~enting another view of the subject. 

So many shades of dissimilarity. exist be- 
tween the practical American and the deeper 
Italian. there is small wonder we so often miss 
the intuitions of the latter. In the present 
case Doctor Montessori’s especial aim has been 
In training the sub-normal chil- 


Medical 


conceived_ the idea of 


overlooked, 


dren of the Pedagogic Institute she 


ferreting deeper than 
She savs emphatically, 


mere relations. 


“To teach at 


sense 


all, we must know how to eall 


to the wan which lies dormant in the soul of 


the child.” A 


learned that aay didatic material must appeal 


close student of Seguin she 


to the spirit beneath the physical senses. 


“The teacher's task is to awaken souls, to 
lead them forth that they may lay hold of 
the strength and beauty of life.” This is the 
key to her method of work and to the use 
of the beautiful material: both of which seem 
Dr. 


as a teacher gave her “life” to her 


almost their results. 
Montessori 


pupils, this is 


superhuman in 


what she calls “some vital 


force.” She especially says, in her introdue- 
tory lectures, “Without such inspiration the 
most perfect external stimulus may pass un- 
Miss Withrow speaks of her suc- 
the State 


In speaking of this. the 


observed.” 
cess with subnormal children’ in 
Orthophrenic school. 
crowning event of that period of her life. 
the Doctor says. “They had been helped in 
their psychic development.” 

In speaking of the effacing of the teacher 
from the work of the child she savs,—*Life 
acts of itself and in order to study it, to divine 
its secrets. or to direct its activity. it is neces- 
sary to observe it. and to understand it with- 
We cannot the 


the the 


out intervening. know from 


senses or from externals what is in 


soul of the child. and the minute we ebtrude 
cur adult selves upon its embryo growth. that 


minute we dwarf forever the spiritual life.” 
She would teach difference between good and 
evil before disciplining; and then be careful 
that good does not mean immobility. 

The important difference between the kin- 
dergarten and Montessori method would seem 
Under the Mon- 
tessorl method the child sees, realizes, and cor- 


to be the control ot error, 


rects his own error. No dwarfing of spon- 
taneous actions on the part of the teacher is 
the presentation 
the the 


along correct lines, she controls her pedagogi- 


possible. She makes and 


awaits reaction. If reaction is not 
cal propensities till the child) perceives his 
and With a thus 


from the beginning, when the sub- 


error corrects it. mind 
trained 
conscious mind spontaneously takes the initia- 
tive, failure is a foreign word to the tot of 
The training has plowed deeper 


five or SIX. 


than mental consciousness and the sub-con- 


scious manifests itself in the explosion of a 
Writing, as all other 
auto-education in the Montessori work, is an 


new gift or ability. 


explosion, the child acts when the conception 
Dr. Mon- 
tessori directs no activities, they are adjust- 


is a part of his sub-conscious life. 
ments. But she must lead to light the soul 
of her pupils and she does this by the life 
that goes out from her to her charges. 
Nothing can exceed the effect of that silence 
The spirit of the 
teacher goes out to her little ones, as theirs re- 
hound to her. She gives of herself all that 
is worthy and they imbibe of the spirit of 


lesson on those little souls. 


that great woman. till they become partakers 


of that wonderful soul. 


Three Chinamen are among those studying 
forestry at the New York State College of 
Forestry. Svracuse. N.Y. 


A “secial service bulletin” is published by 
the Washington. D. C.. public library. for the 
purpose of making knewn to secial workers 


the latest information in their field. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


MRS F., F. SHORES 


There are a goed many things about which 
school people disagree. But they all agree 
that every child ought to have the use of 
some books besides the text books. Schoo! 
life is likely to be very thin and very dull to 
the child who has no supplementary readers, 
no story books, no collateral aids in history or 
geography. We talk a good deal about en- 
riching the school life of the children: the 
best way is to provide them with the right 
kind of books and then teach them how to 
use them. It is a pathetic sight to see a bright 
child restricted for a whole year to the con- 
tents of a single reader. Many parents can 
not afford to buy more than the prescribed 
text-books: many do not know what to buy; 
many do not realize the need, so it comes about 
that the school should undertake to meet, in 
some way, this serious situation. Fortunately, 
most teachers not only recognize the need but 
are willing to give their best efforts to supply 
it. Fortunately. also, most teachers are in- 
genious in devising ways for raising funds. 

With the individual efforts of teachers, the 
co-operation of pupils and community. and 
with the addition of the State aid available 
for library purposes, the funds can be raised. 
Sut the teacher must take the lead: nothing 
can be accomplished if the teacher is indif- 
ferent or slothful. She must lead the board 
of education as well as the children and the 
community. 

Now then, the money is raised. The most 
important question is. Hew is to to be used / 
May I offer a few suggestions which have 
crown out of a little knowledge of the situa- 
tion in Virginia? 

1. Order your library beoks as soon as 
possible after the money is raised. The chil- 
dren and community become impatient and 
discouraged if they have to wait weeks and 
weeks for their eagerly expected books. It is 
not treating the children honestly to delay for 
months in ordering the books. 


2. Do not erder from agents. Books worth 
having may be bought in the open markets. 
Subscription books are outrageously expensive 
and are usually worthless. The teacher will 
be wise if she will make it an unalterable rule 
never to buy a book, either for herself or for 
her school, from an agent, unless. of course, 
the book is one which is also in the open 
market and may be had of the agent at the 
lowest market price. 

3. Don’t buy encyclopedias. Don't buy com- 
plete sets of the books of any author. Eney- 
clopedias are expensive and very few children 
have need of them. “Sets” of books look wel! 
but serve no purpose. 

1. By all means, select some good supple- 
inentary readers for the grades from the first 
to fifth or sixth—regular readers full of good 
pictures and good reading matter. Then add 
a liberal supply of supplementary books for 
classes in geography, history, agriculture. na- 
ture study. These subjects are all treated now 
in a most fascinating way in history stories, 
geographical readers, ete. All such books are 
intended primarily to help the children in 
their regular studies, and every school should 
be well supplied with them. Every school 1i- 
brary whether it be in a little country school 
or in a college, ought to be first of al! a good 
working library. This principle can not be 
too strongly emphasized. 

>. Then there should be a few books of good 
literature, intended mainly for enjoyment, se- 
lected with a view of supplying the needs of 
all grades, 

6. Don't spend the money fer books for the 
advanced grades only, and don’t buy books 
that are bevond the interest of the capabili- 
ties of the pupils. Such books of pure litera- 
ture should contain the great and beautiful 
myths and legends of the race, some children’s 
stories. a little medern fiction chosen with 


the utmost care. a few of the great books of 


perennial interest, such as “Pilgrim’s Pro- 
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eress.” “Robinson Crusoe.” 
should 


taste and give them a stan- 


A I] library books 


of this class serve to edueate their 


readers in literary 


dard by which they can measure books when 


thes come to choose for themselves. Kifty 
hools selected with wide ana eritical knowl- 
edge and discrimi ating taste would be far 


better than a whole Carnegie library of books 
Neither 
of edu- 


ordered to meet the public demand. 


in this nor in any other department 
cation should the public have what it wants 
The 
pure foed law ought to be extented to include 
libraries. \ 


library 


unless it wants what it ought to have. 


hook fit for a public li 


public 


brary or a school (except such as are 


, ~ 4 : 
mentioned near the HbeFinning) ought to be not 


only sound at heart ethically. but it ought to 


he an artistic 
v. Then 


interpretation of human life. 


there ought to he A copyv of the 
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Bible, Shakespeare, a volume of selections 
from English poets, and a volume of. selec- 
tions from American poets. If properly di- 
rected by the teacher, a surprisingly large 
number of the more advanced pupils will find 
pleasure in some of Shakespeare's wonderful 
plays. 

Unless the teacher has had a fairly wide 
training in literary study and is well ac- 
quainted with the werld of books. she will 
in consulting the State De- 
partment of Schools before selecting her li- 


Finally, see that all of the children 


make no mistake 


brary. 


Hmong the Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Green scholar- 
been made These scholar- 
shins pav $600 annually and are two in number. The 
first to hold them are John O. Beaty, of Ruckers- 
ville, Va., and Douglas R. Semmes of Covington, Va. 
Both Mr Jeatv and Mr. Semmes are masters of 
arts of the University Thev will snend next vear 
traveling and studving in Germany and France. 
The committee of award consisted of Dean William 
M. Lile, of the law school: Dean R. H. Whitehead, 
of the medical school, and Dean R. H. Dabney, of 
the graduate school 

Two other new scholarship 


attracting 


The first award on the Bennett W. 


ship foundation has just 


foundations are now 
medical school authori- 
ties have issued a pnamphlet statine the terms of 
the award of the William A. Herndon scholarshins 
in the medical school, intended for voung men who 
signifv their attention of entering the medical ser- 
vice of the United States Army or Navv. The other 
new scholarship foundation was established hv the 
will of the late Colonel James H. Skinner. of Staun- 
ton. Va.. who left a part of his estate to the Univer- 
aiding vounge men who plan 
training bv studving for 
the ministry of the Protestant Episconal church. 
There will be several of scholarships pavine 
$250 each annually It is expected that they will be 
awarded late in the present 

Thousands of copies of a pamphlet have neen sent 
out bv the United States Bureau of ‘Education in an 
effort to help the work begun last vear by Dr. C. 
Alphonso Smith and the Virginia Folk Lore Society, 
which he founded, whose object is to discover sur- 
vivals in this country of the standard English and 
Scottish ballads A complete list of these ballads 
has been prepared by Professor Smith and included 


attention The 


sitv for the YUrpPOSse of 


to follow their academic 
these 


session. 


use the books. Those who need them most 
will be the least inelined to use them. Tt 
ma be the only chance some of them wil! 
ever have. 
Danville, Va. 

in the pamphlet, along with an article bv himself 
giving suggestions that will help in the identifica- 
tion of the ballads when found. Dr. P. P. Claxton, 


United States Commissioner of Education, has writ- 
ten an introduction to the pamphlet, in which he 
emphasizes the value and importance of the work 
Professor .Smith and the Folk Lore Society are 
come. 


Professor W. H. Heck .of the School of Educa- 
tion, has an article entitled, “Parents’ Part in School 
Hvgiene.” in the February number of the Educa- 


tional Review Professor Heck here discusses his 
notable campaign for the school child’s health in 


Virginia, which he began last vear and is continu- 
ing with marked success this year. 

Governor Stuart has reapnointed Armistead C. 
Cordon, of Staunton, rector of the University. Wil- 
liam H. White of Richmond, and John W. Craddock, 
of Lynchburg, were reappointed to the Board of Vis- 
itors. Goodrich Hatton, of Portsmouth, succeeds 
Judge J. K. M. Norton, of Alexandria, on the board, 
and J. W. Chinn, of Warsaw, succeeds Representa- 
tive H. D. Flood, of Appomattox. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The third term of the session begins March 21st 

President J. D. Eggleston has been elected a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education. 

Professor R. J. Davidson, Dean of the Scientifi 
Department, was recently elected a _ non-resident 
member of the Washington Academv of Science. 
Miles, Newman and Hudnall made a‘ 
dresses at the Educational Conference in Radford 
the first week in March. 

The last number of the Alumni Register, recentl) 


Professors 
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issued, gives 921 as the total number of living V. 
P. I. graduates. 

Dr. W. D. Weatherford, student secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. for the South, delivered a series of reli- 
sious addresses here before the students early in 
March. 





FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


During the winter course of entertainments, the 
following attractions have been greatly enjoyed by 
the student body and large audiences from Fred- 
ericksburg: 

A musical recital, by Mrs. Franceska Kaspar Law- 
son, of Washington, on January 24th. 

The Richmond College Glee Club on January 16th. 

The Dramatic Club of the school on February 14th, 
presenting a most enjoyable play entitled “St. Valen- 
tine’s Court.” 

“The Suffragettes’ Convention,’’ by the Dramatic 
and Glee Clubs of the school. This play was also 
presented at Chancellor School in Spotsylvania 
county. 

Much interest has been taken by the girls in ath- 
letics. The girls have played off all of the inter- 
class basket-ball games, and have taken four of the 
scheduled walks in the series to places of interest 
in the neighborhood. In addition great rivalry has 
been manifested in the swimming contests. Prepara- 
tions are already being made for Field Day in the 
spring, when the classes compete for the silver trophy 
up. 

Sergeant Douglas, expert rifleman and_ sharp- 
shooter of the U. S. Army, on February 25th visited 
the school and gave an interesting talk to the rifle 
club of the school on handling firearms. He also 
gave a splendid exhibition of target shooting. 

Almost the entire faculty attended the recent Con- 
ference of the Department of Superintendance of the 
N, E. A. in Richmond. 

Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., of the faculty, has been 
appointed fraternal delegate from Virginia to the 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association which con- 
venes June 29th next at Ocean City, Maryland. 

‘he Forst Congressional District Teachers’ Asso- 
ition meeting will be held at Cape Charles April 
| and 4th next. 
rhe following program for this meeting has been 
irranged by Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., vice-president 
for the district: 


FRIDAY A. M. 10:30—12:30 
\ddress of Welcome to Eastern Shore—10 min- 
utes—G. G. Joynes. 
Address of Welcome to School and Homes of 
Charles—10 minutes—Hon. John T. 


Cape 
Daniel. 

Response to Address of Welcome—10 minutes— 
Dr. F. W. Lewis. 


. 
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4. Music—Cape Charles School Glee Club. 

5. Address—“‘The School Beautiful’—30 minutes— 
J. H. Binford. 

6. The Girls’ Canning Clubs—30 minutes—Miss Ella 
Agnew. 


FRIDAY 2:00—4:30 Pp. M. 


1. The Organization and Work of Civic Improve- 
ment Leagues—30 minutes—Miss Irene Duer. 

2. The Present Status of Teachers’ Certificates—30 
minutes—P. E. Worrell. 

3. Music—Cape Charles Glee Club. 

4, What Is the Matter With Arithmetic?—20 min- 
utes—W. N. Hamlet. 

5. The Place of Current Events in the 
Schools—20 minutes—F. M. Alexander. 

6. Music—Cape Charles Glee Club. 


Public 


FRIDAY 8:00 P. M. 


1. Music—Cape Charles High School Quartette. 
2. How to Make an Efficient Literary Society in the 
Public School—20 minutes—Fletcher Kemp. 
3. Securing and Using a Library—20 minutes—Geo, 
A. Vaiden. 
4. Address—‘Strengthening Our Forces’’—President 


E. H. Russell. 


SATURDAY A. M. 9:00—12:30. 

1. Music—Cape Charles School Glee Club. 

2. The Community Survey as the Basis for the 
Course of Study—Blake T. Newton. 

3 Hitching up Education with Life—Supt. R. C. 
Stearnes. 

4. Round Table. 

5. Why Grammar Is Poorly Taught—20 minutes— 
Geo. W. Guy. 

6. Music—America—Led by 
Chorus. 


Cape Charles School 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


The V. M. I. Official Register, just from the press 
of the Stone Printing and Publishing Company in 
Roanoke, is, in many details, a departure from and 
improvement on former catalogues. 

Several changes are to be noted in the academic 
staff of the Institute following upon orders issued 
by the Board of Visitors at their June meeting. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Francis H. Smith, Jr., son of the 
first superintendent, formerly associate professor of 
mathematics, now occupies the Chair of Secondary 
Mathematics, with the rank of colonel. Colonel Rus- 
sel James, of Danville, Va., first lieutenant Fourth 
Infantry, U. S. A., Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics, is one of the new members of the staff. 
Major R. B. Poague, formerly adjunct in the depart- 
ment, is now associate professor in the same de- 
partment, with rank of lieutenant colonel. Captain 
M. F. Edwards for the past two years assistant in 
in the department of German, is now adjunct in 
that department, with rank of major. Among the 
vounger assistants, the following appointments were 
made at the last meeting of the board: Captain C. 
G. Miller, of Richmond, assistant in Physics; Cap- 
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tain K. S. Purdie, of Norfolk, assistant in mathe- ithe cadet corps this session has submitted to vol- 
matics end post adjutant, and Captain A. F. Kibler, untary inoculation. 
of Staunton, assistant in physics and tactics. In One of the most important changes is in the re- 
the military staff a new addition has been made in quirements of admission, which from this time on 
the person of Major Ernest Sale, quartermaster and will be twelve units for unconditional admission, or 
commissar\ the equivalent of three years of the standard high 
During the past vear the Society of the Cincin- school. Two of these units, however, may be con- 
nati has established two scholarships valued at $250, ditions to be worked off by private study and by 
to be awarded annually for general efficiency. The special examination in September, January and 
same society has offered a beautiful medal to be de- June. For unconditioned admission to the third 
livered for the first time at the coming finals. The class sixteen units are required. 
Institute during this same time has also been be- Another departure is in regard to degrees, which, 
queathed the sum of $2,000 by Mrs. Carlton Schafer, in the science and liberal arts courses, will be 
of LaPorte, Indiana, for the establishment of a scnol- awarded to all graduates of the Institute, whereas 
arship in English Letters formerly they were given only to those cadets who 
In June, 19138, the first Jackson-Hope Medal for made as much as’ S85 per cent on their entire cadet- 
scholarship was awarded to J. A. Anderson, of Vir- ship. The practical effect of increasing the entrance 
ginia, and the second to J. G. Allen, of New York. requirements to twelve units and of awarding de- 
The French medal for Pure Mathematics went to grees of B. S. or B. A. to all graduates is, of course, 
E. P. Conquest, of Richmond, Va., in the second to place the Institute among the schools of collegi- 
class, and to B. Bowering, of Virginia, in the third ate grade throughout the State. 
class. The recapitulation shows that there have been 381 
The Board of Visitors at their June meeting or- cadets in the corps this year, representing twenty- 


dered that the anti-toxin for typhoid fever be given 
all cadets upon entrance next fall. This fnoculation 
is compulsory in the entire personnel of the army 
and navy, where it has proven its efficacy as a 
preventive of the disease and as a minimizer of its 
severities whenever it does occur. About half of 


FINE WORK IN WASHINGTON COUNTY 

In 1910 the school at Glade Spring, Washington 
county, Virginia, had two regular assistants and one 
who taught a half-day. The enrollment was about 
one hundred and fifteen. The building was very 
poorly planned and looked more like a jail than a 
habitation for school children. 

In 1911 the school board secured as principal Prof. 
J. W. Cole, one of the instructors at Emory and 
Henry College. The third assistant was regularly 
installed and enrollment increased. 

In 1912, Prof. Cole having refused to teach again 
in that building, the citizens of the town, ably as- 
sisted by the Woman's Club organized in April, 1912, 
set to work to have the school building remodeled 
and improved. This handsome building, costing from 
$6,500 ta $6,800, about $3,600 raised by private sub- 
scription, well-lighted and heated, was ready for 
work October 21, 1912. The number of students in 
the high school department having increased, it was 
that work. 


found necessary to add an assistant for 
The eleventh grade was added and in 1913 the 1912 
graduates—the first of the school—received a second 
diploma. 

For the session of 1913-14 a fifth teacher for a 


half day has been added to the faculty: there is an 
enrollment of two hundred and fifteen pupils, a large 
music class, and a class in expression. The interme- 
diate and primary departments gave an entertain- 
ment from which they realized more than enough to 
secure a library through State aid. 

In the meantime the club has furnished the school 
auditorium with opera chairs, bought a curtain for 
the stage, also a new piano, laid a walk in front of 
the building, planted and planned a further 
beautifying of the grounds This tends to prove 


trees 


seven States of the Union, one District, and three 
foreign countries—Brazil, Costa Rica and China. 
Virginia, as usual, leads in point of numbers, with 
219 cadets, West Virginia coming next in line with 
fifteen. 

M. T. EDWARDS. 


Mews 


what can be accomplished by interest and energy 
directed in the right channel. 

So far, Patrons’ Day exercises have not been well 
attended, but we expect to have a ‘* Good Health” 
program soon, and are looking to be more successful 


in that. 





HIGH SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND 


COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


CUMBERLAND 


Owing to the inclement weather of the winter 
season, the high school was closed for one day in 
February. 

The assistant principal, Miss Vaughn, made an 
urgent trip to Richmond recently. Her place was 
filled by the principal, Professor Richard Parker. 

Our school has recently been admitted into 
Virginia Literary League. 

Arrangements have been 
tween the high schools of 
land, to take place on the 
Cumberland High School. 


the 


a debate be- 
and Cumber- 
March, at the 


made for 
Farmville 
27th of 


The Philomathean Literary Society, composed of 
the seventh and high school grades is steadily im- 
proving along the lines of oratory, argument and 
declamation. Much interest is manifested by the 


pupils, who delight in showing to outsiders their 


ability along such lines. 


The small pupils of the primary grades enjoyed 
a delightful valentine surprise, given them by their 
teacher, Miss Stuart. 

- 


Mrs. George Adams, former assistant principal o! 
this school, seems to be making a great success at 
her new post of duty in Colorado. Her many friends 
of this place are delighted to hear of her progress. 

On Friday, the seventh of February, many ea<er 
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spectators witnessed an exciting basket ball game 
played between the teams of Hamilton and Cumber- 
land high schools, on the latter’s court. Though 
both sides struggled valiantly for the coveted laurels, 
which were to decide the championship of the two 
teams, the game ended with the tie score 2 to 2. 
Though it is always the rule, according to basket 
ball regulations, to play the tie out, or else forfeit 
the game, Hamilton refused to do so. With the 
abatement of the rough winter weather, we hope to 
be able to challenge our opponents again. 

The tenth grade English class of Professor Parker 
is preparing to present the Shakesperian drama, 
“Twelfth Night,” on Friday, the 13th of March. 
The proceeds of the play will go towards needed im- 
provements in Professor Parker’s room. Though 
alarming superstitions usually centre around such 
days as Friday, 13th, we trust that fate will be kind 
to us and allow nothing to happen to prevent our 
play from being successful in every way. 

LUCY ROBERTSON. 
Correspondent. 





PATRONS’ DAY IN KING AND QUEEN 


Patrons’ Day was observed by the pupils and 
patrons of Ware’s School on November 19, 1913. An 
interesting program was presented by the pupils, 
after which an excellent talk was made by Rev. Mr. 
Hart and an interesting paper on “Work of Improve- 
ment League,” read by Miss Franke, the assistant 
teacher, after which I organized a civic league, 
and we now have twenty members, who have done 
good work. We have raised forty dollars. Had an 
entertainment and bazaar in December, from which 
we raised $30. This money has been spent for the 
following: shades, floor oil, water cooler, a globe 
and a library. This is a new graded school, not 
being completed until after the 20th of October. The 
building is attractive, is well planned, and built of 
good material. The rooms are large, well lighted 
and ventilated. The school is located in the woods. 
Splendid work has been done in getting the grounds 
cleared. We have had an improvement day, and 
expect to have another soon. 

HELEN C. GRAY, 
Principal Ware's School, 
Dragonville, King and Queen county, Va. 





THE MOTHERS’ CLUB OF THE CULPEPER HIGH 
SCHOOL 


On Friday afternoon, January 9th, at 3:30 P. M., 
thirty-three mothers were present in response to an 
invitation extended by the faculty of the high school 
for the purpose of organizing a mothers’ club in 
onnection with the school for the purpose of unit- 
ng the school more closely with the home and the 
ymmunity. 

The meeting was presided over by Miss Janie F. 

nes. A very entertaining program was rendered 

the primary department, under the supervision 
the teachers, Misses Anderson and Pulliam. 

The object of organizing a club and the necessity 

having such an organization in connection with 

‘ school was brought up by Miss Jones, and after 

ich discussion it was unanimously decided to or- 
inize the club. The following officers were then 

ected: Mrs. R. T. Green, president; Mrs. J. K. 

mmond, vice-president; Mrs. E. J. Eggborn, treas- 

er, and Miss Janie Jones, secretary. 

There being no further business, the club ad- 


journed to meet again on January 19th, the enter- 
tainment program to be gotten up by Miss ‘Jones’ 
class. 

The following business was then transacted: A 
committee consisting of the following ladies—Mrs. 
R. B. McCoy, Mrs. Clifford Starke and Mrs. Byrd 
Leavell—was appointed to see the school board and 
ask for the following improvements: change desks 
in several rooms, fix transoms and windows so the 
rooms could be ventilated, and have drinking foun- 
tain put in each hall. 

A membership committee was then appointed, con- 
sisting of Mrs. C. E. Royston, Mrs. George Hoffman, 
and Mrs. J. L. Fray. Nine new members were then 
enrolled. No further business, the meeting ad- 
jcurned. 

On February 20th the mothers’ club held its third 
meeting. Owing to the bad weather the attendance 
was small, but great interest was manifested ‘by 
those present. The entertainment program was ren- 
dered by the fourth and fifth grades, Misses Redd 
and Persy, teachers. The improvement committee 
reported as follows: The desks had been changed 
the transoms are being fixed so the rooms can be 
better ventilated, and the drinking fountains are 
being considered by the board, and they will give a 
definite answer this week. The membership commit- 
tee reported five new members. 

Miss Mita Grimsley, one of the high school teach- 
ers, read an excellent paper on “The Health of the 
Child and Sanitary Conditions of the School.” 

The program for the next meeting, March 13th, 
was then read. Subject: “The Need of a New or 
Improved School Building.” 

Address—Mr. Edwin Gibson, 
attorney. 

Address—By one of the State inspectors. 

Paper—‘On Needs of Improved Conditions From a 
Teacher’s Standpoint,” by Miss Edna Wine, a teacher 
in the high school. 

Entertainment program by sixth and seventh 
grades, Misses Kelly and Wise, teachers. 

There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed. JANIE F. JONES, 

Secretary. 


Commonwealth’s 





PALMYRA NORMAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
FLUVANNA COUNTY 


Preparations are now being made for a school fair 
to be held at Palmyra, April 13, 1914. It is expected 
that all the schools in the county will be repre- 
sented. Arrangements have been for the work to 
be individually competitive for prizes rather than 
school against school. Non-competitive exhibits also 
from the various schools will be shown. In the even- 
ing oratorical and declamation contests will be held 
at the high school building. 

The debate held here, under the auspices of the 
Virginia High School Literary League, on Compul- 
sory Education, on February 20th, was a_ spirited 
contest, with Orange High School. Orange chose as 
her judge Mr. Bailey of the University, and Palmyra 
selected Mr. W. G. Dunn, of Charlottesville, as her 
judge. These two chose as the third judge, Mr. H. 
M. McManaway, superintendent of schools of Albe- 
marle county. Mr. McManaway was prevented from 
coming by sickness. 

The debaters were, for Orange High School, Mr. 
James Graves, and Miss Fields Mundy, who upheld 
the affirmative. Palmyra’s representatives in the 


debate were Mr. Harry Haden and Miss Jennie Lov- 
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ing. The contest was close, but the judges gave the 
decision as announced by Mr. Bailey, to Palmyra. ; 
In spite of inclement weather of the most severe 
type, a large audience was present, All reported 
an enjoyable evening. The debate seems to have 
forged a strong bond of friendship and good feeling 
between the two high schools. 
There are ten pupils in the Normal Training De 
partment. This department supplies: a local need, 
which could not well be done otherwise. 
Hook worm is a “rara avis” in this community 
and section. We fail to hear of a single case being 
alan W. N. WILLIS. 


almyra, Va., February 25, 1914. 


PRIZE REPORTS ON RURAL SCHOOL IMPROVE- 
MENT 


It is customary for the State Teachers’ Association 
to award each year several prizes for the best Te- 
ports of improvements in the rural schools during 
the vear. For the year 1913 the Association offered 
three prizes, and the special committee appointed to 
consider these reports and award the prizes was 
composed of Professor N. D. Cool, of Winchester; 
Miss Jane B. Gray, of Turbeville, and Miss Rhea 
C. Scott, of Harrisonburg. A considerable number 
of reports were received by the committee, and after 
careful consideration it was deeided to award the 
prizes as follows: First prize, $25, to the school at 
Houston, Va., Miss Ellen B. Bouldin, principal; sec- 
ond prize, $10, to the school at Rural Retreat, Va., 
Mr. W. R. Bowers, principal; third prize, a New Ir- 
ternational Dictionary, to the school at Lloyd’s, Va. 
Mr. Minor W. Thomas, principal. 

The first prize report was published in the March 
numter cf the Journal. We print below the second 
and third reports. 


II PRIZE REPORT 


I beg to submit the following report of work done 
for improvement in Rural Retreat High School by 


funds other than public, during the school year, 
August, 1912, to June, 1913, and desire to be con- 
sidered a contestant for the prizes offered. 
Expenditures made from; funds secured by sub- 
scriptions, entertainments, etc.: 
August, 1912, grading school grounds..... $ 297 50 
August and September, 1912, building ; 
walks on school grounds............+-. 650 00 
September, 1912, aid painting roof of 


. . a 
school building 39 00 


November, 1912, electric motor to run fan 161 00 
January, 1913, physical apparatus and 
equipment of TOOM .......-ceeeeerorees 440 00 
Electric lights for the session............ 14 00 
Paid towards expenses of the janitor...... 80 00 
For piano tuning and repairing.......... 8 00 


ere ee $ 1,689 50 
W. R. BOWERS, 
Principal High School, Rural Retreat, Va. 


ME eatin Ri saeeete 


III PRIZE REPORT 


THE LiLoyp’s GRADED 
SHOOL, 


rHE JUNIOR LEAGUE OF 
AND HIGH 


REPORT OI 


When school opened in September of 1912, there 
were a number of things seen to be needed in our 
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school, and the students and teachers, well backed 
up by the patrons and friends of the school, set to 
work. 

A junior league was organized November 1, and 
met regularly every week during the session. A 
senior civic league was organized on the night of 
November 1, and met regularly every month during 
the session. The junior and senior leagues have 
worked hand in hand in every undertaking, and this 
co-operation has been a great factor for good. 

The board placed a water cooler in each room, 
and one of the first improvements of the pupils was 
for each one to bring his or her own individual 
drinking cup. The cups are made of aluminum, are 
collapsible, with a lid to keep out dust. These are 
kept in the students’ desks. 

In one of the rooms upstairs a stage was built the 
entire length of the room, is about ten feet deep, 
and fitted with a drop curtain, at a total cost of $30. 
A number of benches were made te seat the people 
at public programs; a large three-burner lamp and 
four single burner lamps were bought for the assem- 
bly room and the halls, at a cost of $12. <A repro- 
duction of one of Corot’s masterpieces of painting 
was bought by the students of the high schvol and 
hung in the high school room. 

All of the floors were oiled, and they were swept 
every day by a janitor. Twelve small flags and one 
large flag were purchased at a cost of $4.50. The 
small flags are used on patriotic occasions, and the 
large flag was placed on the cupola, so arranged 
with ropes and pulleys that it can be raised and 
lowered at will, and is kept inside on rainy days 
and over night. 

Two double tennis courts were 
marked off with canvas strips and a good net 
stretched across it at a cost of $5.50. Great interest 
was taken in the game, a tournament was arranged 
and competitors played for championship. The final 
game was played the last day of school. 

A forty-dollar State aid library was added to the 
former collection of books, and, besides, a new mo- 
rocco-bound Bible was purchased for $3.50. 

Two fine collections of rocks and minerals, forty 
of each, were purchased at a cost of $8, and donated 
to the high school by the principal. 

The Washburn-Crosby Company donated to the 
high school an educational exhibit of wheat and the 
manufacture of flour. The Walter Baker Company 
donated an educational exhibit of cocoa and choco- 
late. The Clark O. N. T. Cotton Company donated 
an educational exhibit of cotton and its manufacture 
and an exhibit of the manufacture of steel needies. 
A number of curios have been collected and donated 
te the school by the students, and a nice cabinet 
was built in the high school room in which they 
were nicely arranged. 

The need of more shade trees was apparent, and 
an Arbor Day was observed and about thirty trees 
planted, also a beautiful hedge of Trifola Orange 
was planted in front and on two sides of the house. 

During the summer a set of physical laboratory 
and lecture table apparatus was purchased, and a 
laboratory room was built at a total cost of $18: 
About $60 of this was paid by the leagues and pri- 
vate subscription. A number of improvements hav¢ 
been added this year, and plans have beer made 1’ 
do greater things than last vear. 

All of the above mentioned things have been paid 
for in full by the junior league, the senior leag 
and by private subscriptions and donations, and ! 
sides we have a balance of $10 in the hands of 


laid out and 
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principal—$7.15 in the senior league treasury and 
$2.73 in the junior league treasury. 

During the year we have had several public pro- 
grams, which reflected much credit upon the stu- 
dents and friends of the school. A Patrons’ Day 
and Virginia Day, a Christmas celebration, a drama 
in May, and two-nights entertainment at the close 
of school were the chief public attractions, besides 
a short literary program each week in junior league 
and several oyster suppers. 

Lloyds is located in Essex county. The neighbor- 
hood is sparsely settled, and the total enrollment 
of the school last year was sixty-five, with an aver- 
age attendance of 41.27. There were only nine stu- 
dents in the high school department, and only thirty- 
five pupils in the whole school over twelve years of 
age. We had only three teachers. Within a one- 
mile radius of the school house, by the nearest high- 
way, there live nineteen pupils and twelve patrons. 
Within a two-mile radius there live twenty-two 
pupils and sixteen patrons. Half a dozen or more 
pupils live over five miles from school and walk 
every day. The senior league had an enrollment of 
twenty-three members, and the junior league had a 
membership of thirty-three. The student body rep- 
resents varied classes and interests, but all seem to 
be interested in the upbuilding of the school. 

We have found that the attention paid to the im- 
provement and beautifying of the house and grounds 
has not taken our attention from our school work, 
but has helped us to utilize our spare moments, and 
has created in us a greater love for our school. 


Erpenditures. 


All of the following items have been paid for in 
full by the junior and senior leagues and by private 
subscription and donation: 





SRO GOTT. 6 oon cite weed ba ee Saens ess $ 10 00 
Individtial GrimikiM® CUPR 6 ocsc cccceccve ccs 2 50 
STOING GING SAUUE 665s ¥sKiwekinwssnean dass 30 00 
EN ie cdg wae a elena: Sased ese Ose sane 12 00 
PIES 5. Siciays mig oe ae ere chebent sake, wale Skee 5 50 
PR EE 4S sides ewe ee etecayeerrws 4 00 
ol Re ene ee ee ae ope eee 4 50 
TORIES THEUROOE ids caccncawe twiese caine a4 4 wtene 5 50 
Biante ASG SREY cone deve inscdeceweenne’s 15 00 
NS ss 21s coe bissanh a mack Nee Ww), Aa. nip bic kaa aia tae ee wie 3 50 
ROCKS: DOE GIMOTOIS onnc.6ss ic ccnciwcwavnsenn &§ 00 
ee Ee en —_—— 
RNIN Vanissa ware ce baie ete Ras eee eee ea 6 50 
Laboratory and Lecture Table apparatus.... 60 00 
Cash in hands of primcipal. .......6s.ccccess 10 00 
JUNIOT TORAUC THOBMUEG oc cece cciewcnv ans 2 73 
ONION TORUS UTORNUTG ois. c is 5isis-siy ss eels se sis 7 15 
Four blackboard compasses .............-.- 2 40 
Incidentals (oil, nails, &c.)...........0.00. 2 12 

$ 191 406 


Respectfully submitted, 
ROY D. ELLIS, 
President Junior League. 
L. ELLEN SAUNDERS, 
Secretary Junior League. 
MINOR WINE THOMAS, 
Censor. 
R. W. GRIZZARD, 
President Senior League. 
GEO D. ELLIS, 
Secretary Senior League. 


CUMBERLAND COLORED TEACHERS MEET. 


The teachers of Cumberland held their third an- 
nual meeting at Cumberland Courthouse, Friday, 
January 30th. The superintendent, Mr. C. W. Dick- 
inson, all teachers of the county, and a large num- 
ber of the patrons were present. 

The morning hour was devoted principally to talks 
given by the patrons. Some very encouraging and 
interesting things were said as to how they were 
striving in their leagues to raise money for the ex- 
tension of their schools. 

The afternoon was used by the superintendent and 
teachers. Each teacher reported the work he had 
done in his school and locality. One of the most 
interesting features of the reports was the success 
with which the teachers had had in their grammar 
and mathematics classes. These classes are held at 
the teachers’ homes and-boarding places two or three 
evenings during each week. The highest enrollment 
of any of the night schools being twenty. This plan 
of holding night school is not altogether for the 
benefit which the pupil may derive from the subjects 
taught, but it is also to create and stimulate in the 
young men an interest in school work. 

The meeting was concluded with a stirring talk 
by the superintendent. He began his talk with many 
comments on the work the teachers had done. He 
then endeavored to show to the people that the im 
dustrial work that is being taught in the schools is 
not to deprive the child of his literary training, as 
it is thought by many, but is to fit him for the real 
duties of life. He showed very plainly to the farm- 
ers the importance in raising more corn, wheat, hogs 
and making better crops: by telling them some of 
the disadvantages in living in Virginia and having 
their wheat fields and hog pens in the prairies. 

T. H. McNBIL. 


COLORED TEACHERS MEET AT ORANGE 


Perhaps the greatest meeting for the advancement 
of the cause of education ever seen in Orange county 
was held at Orange, Friday; January 30, under the 
auspices of the Orange County School Improvement 
League of Colored Teachers. By direction of Super- 
intendent Charles P. Cowherd two meetings of this 
kind are held during the school session and they 
have always reflected great credit on his official 
capacity. That this meeting might be unusually suc- 
cessful all teachers were requested to invite patrons 
of their various communities to attend, and it is 
estimated that the attendance exceeded five hundred 
persons. 

Rev. J. T. Johnson principal of Orange Graded 
School, worked faithfully among his people at 
Orange, and they responded to the call, fully appre- 
ciating the importance of the occasion. Edward C. 
Johnson, president of the league, states that he was 
more than agreeably surprised when about fifty 
patrons and school children boarded the morning 
train to represent the educational interests of Gor- 
donsville. Other teachers representing various dis- 
tricts vied with each other in swelling the number, 
and brought up their full quota of patrons and 
pupils. 

After Miss Helen Reid had sung a pretty solo, 
“How to Teach Arithmetic’ was taken up by R. 
Stubbs, one of our most efficient teachers, and his 
ability was clearly demonstrated in the characteriza- 
tion of his subject. Miss Belle Goings read an ex- 
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cellent paper on “How to Teach Beginners,” after the office of Division Superintendent Hulvey re- 
which a beautiful song was rendered by school chil- cently. These examinations will be held May 4, 5 


dren. We venture to say there never was a better 
paper read before a body of teachers than that ren- 
dered by Miss Sarah Reid, subject, ‘Relation of 
Parent to Teacher.’’ Miss Carrie Gordon’s charming 
solo preceded the address of the day, by Rev. L. A. 
Perkins, A. B., B. D. Space will not allow us to put 
sufficient emphasis on Rey. Perkins’ scholarly pro- 
duction. 


After receiving the offering of $12.00, Miss Peache 
Carr read an excellent paper on, “Should Corporal 
Punishment be Abolished in Public Schools?” Law- 
ver T. C. Walker, of Gloucester, was present. 

Mr. R. D. Browning, clerk of the district board, 
and Profe;:vor Browning made very appropriate re- 
marks, foliswed by the school childrens’ closing 
chorus. 

Bb. c. J. 
NEWS FROM LEE COUNTY 
Under ‘ate of February 19th, Superintendent J. C. 


Boatright, of Lee county, writes as follows to State 
Superintendent R. C. Stearnes: 

Thinking that you might want to know something 
of what I am trying to do, I am sending you 0:-e 
of a series of letters that I have used this year, also 
a few sheets of examinations I use at the close of 
the one-room schools. 

In our teachers’ meeting I endeavor to find out 
what each teacher has done the past month and to 
correct the evils, if I find any. 

The great trouble with the one-room school in 
this county is our inability to pay salaries that will 
command competent teachers. It is distressing to 
hear the appeals that come from the patrons of the 
one-room schools and then have to say to them, “We 
can do no better.” 

However, this session of the one-room schools has 
been the best in my experience. Much good wor': 
has been done and the attendance has been unusu- 
ally good. But the term being only six months and 
the schools so crowded—in some places even 80 to 
90 pupils, scattered from the seventh grade to the 
first—it is impossible for the teachers to accomplish 
what they should. 

I was distressed 
and found that the 


wher I read the papers to-day 
amendment to the school bill 
had failed. I was so anxious for this bill to be 
amended, that the primary schools could have 
more money. If something is not done public senti- 


so 


ment is going to injure our grammar and high 
schools. The people are going to demand a more 
equitable division of the money. This would be 
ruinous. We must have co-operation everywhere, or 
fail. 

I earnestly hope that something yet can be done 
and that you will receive the amount that you ask 
for. 

If my letter accompanying the abstract under sepa- 
rate cover will assist you in any way, you are at 
liberty to use it It mildly states the facts. 

Very truly, 
J. C. BOATRIGHT. 


UNIFORM TESTS IN GRADED SCHOOLS—A NEW 


PLAN 


Details of the uniform examinations for graded 
school pupils in Rockingham, ordered by the county 
school board at a recent meeting were given out at 


and 6 under the direct supervision of the division 
superintendent. Papers will be graded and diplomas 
issued to those who pass before the beginning of 
the next school term. 

Under the new system pupils will be given a di- 
ploma upon the completion of the graded school 
course. They will have an incentive to pursue the 
ceurse and will be assured of recognition when they 
pass the examination. This will raise the standard 
of the graded schools and by encouraging the stu- 
dent to complete the entire course prescribed by the 
State will also place the graded schools of the county 
upon a uniferm basis. 

As the six, seven and eight month schools close at 
different times, it has been decided to hold the ex- 
amination in the eighth month school only at the 
close of the present term. If the scheme proves 
satisfactory, arrangements will be made by next 
year to extend the system to all graded schools in 
the county. 

Every pupil in the seventh grade, who wishes to 
complete the graded school course in Rockingham 
county, and every pupil who desires to enter a high 
school at the beginning of the next term, must pass 
the examination. Pupils not attending either of the 
above schools may enter the examination by report- 
ing to Superintendent Hulvey through their teacher, 
designating the school at which they wish to be 
examined. To take the examination each pupil 
must have completed the seventh grade, must report 
on the first day of examination, and those from 
schools cther than where the examination is held, 
must have a certificate from Professor Hulvey. 


SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION 


The examination will cover the course of study 
prescribed by the State Board of Education and will 
include the following: 

Spelling—Sheppe’s Advanced Speller. 

Grammar—Hyde’s Second Book. 

Virginia History—McGill’s. 

United States History—Lee’s New School. 

Civil Government—McBains’ “How We Are Gov- 
erned in Virginia and the Nation.” (Must be thor- 
oughly conversant with the constitution and the in- 
terpretation of its passages). 

Geography—Frve’s Higher. 

Arithmetic—Colaw and Ellwood’s Advanced. 

Physiology—Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation. 

Morals and Manners—Civic Duties; the Home, the 
State and School. 

Diplomas will be issued to those whose average 
grade is not lower than 75 per cent and whose low- 
est grade on any subject is not below 70 per cent. 
Applicants must make at least 75 per cent on arith- 
metic and grammar to pass. A pledge certifying that 
the applicant has neither given nor received anyj 
aid whatsoever from any source on the whole or an} 
part of the examination must also be signed. 


A SCHOOL FAIR AT KING GEORGE C. H. 
14th 

King George, Va., March 7, 1914. 
King George County Teachers’ Association 
held an interesting meeting in the parish hall at 
the Court House March 6th, which, despite unfavor- 
able weather, was fairly well attended. Superintend- 
ent of Schools D. F. Coakley called the meeting 10 
order and after music and prayer introduced Mr. J. 
H. Binford, of Richmond, of the State Educational! 


APRIL 


The 
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Co-operative Association, who made an interesting 
address. 

It was decided to hold a school fair at King 
George C. H., April 14th, and the following com- 
mittees appointed to make preparation for same: 

General Fair Committee, T. L. Hunter, chairman; 
D. F. Coakley and Rev. G. McL. Brydon. 

Committee on Awards, Miss Kate Owens, chair- 
man; Miss Nannie Rogers and Miss Minnie Quisen- 
berry. 

Committee on Athletic Events, Frank Davis, chair- 
man; Ashby Clarke and R. T. Perkins, Jr. 

A motion was carried that the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion pay for printing the announcements, giving 
minute information of the approaching fair. Among 
the speakers who it is likely will be invited to ut- 
tend the fair we mention the names of Governor 
Stuart, Hon. C. C. Carlin, T. O. Sandy and Prof. E. 
H. Russell, of Fredericksburg. It will be interesting 
to read the following prize list: 

Best handwriting, children under 10 years, first 
prize, $1.00; second prize, 50c. 

Best speller, children under 10 years, first, $1.00; 
second, 50c. 

Best speller, children over 10 years, first, $1.00; 
second, 50c. 

Best map of Virginia, children over 10 years, first, 
$1.00; second, 50c. 


COMPOSITIONS 


A Beautiful Farm Home, girls over 10 years, first, 
$1.00; second, 50c. 

Why I Wish to be a Farmer, boys over 10 years, 
first, $1.00; second, 50c. 


SEWING AND COOKING 


Best patch and button holes, girls under 10 years, 
first, $1.00; second, 50c. 

Best apron, girls over 10 years, first, $1.00; second, 
50e., 

Best fancy collar, girls over 10 years, first, $1.00; 
second, 50c. 


WOOD WORK 


Best axe-handle, boys under 10 years, first, $1.00; 
second, 50c. 

Best square or oblong table (four legs), boys over 
19 vears, first, $1.00; second, 50c. 

School having best average daily attendance for 
February and March, handsome banner. 

The exhibit will take place at the Court House. 

There will be addresses by prominent speakers. 


ADDITIONAL PRIZES 


fest landscape drawing, children under 10 years, 
first, 50c.; second, 25c. 

Jest landscape drawing, children over 10 years, 
first, 50c.; second, 25c. 

Best half dozen biscuits, girls over 10 years, first, 
$1.00: second, 50c. 

Jest butter cake, girls over 10 years, first, $1.00; 
second, 50c. 

Best poem, first, $1.00; second, 50c. 

Best letter, by child (boy or girl) under 10 years 
of age, telling of school he or she attends, first, 
$1.00; second, 50c. 

Best cedar butter paddle, boys under 10, first, 50c.; 
second, 25c. 

Jest medicine chest, boys over 10, first, $1.00; 
econd, 50c. 

100 yards dash, boys over 10, $1.00. 


100 yards dash, boys under 10, $1.00. 
Relay race, banner to school who wins. 
Sack race, $1.00. 





SCHOOL NEWS FROM PITTSYLVANIA 


Chatham, Va., March 11, 1914. 
Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 

“The melancholy days” of which the poet wrote, 
if cold weather, warring elements and impassable 
roads have any part in their production, apply this 
year to February and March instead of to the 
autumn season. However, there is no hold-up in 
progressive school work. Our school meetings and 
institutes were held 2s contemplated, with good at- 
ter ance and results regardless of disagreeable con- 
ditions. 

On the 138th of February, at Chatham, was held 
the Colored Teachers’ Association, and on the 26th 
and 27th of said month a largely attended institute 
(white teachers) was profitably conducted, with the 
rendition of an admirable program, at Gretna, on 
the Southern, in the large auditorium of the splen- 
did brick building at that point. An educational 
meeting came oif at Chatham on the third day of 
this month mainly in the interest of another en- 
largement of the Chatham High School building, to 
meet the demands of an increasing attendance of 
young people, and to make it otherwise conform to 
the conditions of that class of schools, in our grow- 
ing town and wide-extending territory of county. 
The audience on the occasion was happy in having 
an address by Mr. J. H. Binford, secretary of the 
Co-operative Education Association. If success 
attends the worthy effort to realize sufficient funds 
for this cause, as confidently expected, Chatham will 
have an educational structure that will stand high 
in rank and capacity for usefulness. 

By-the-way, when one desiring to feast the natural 
eye on a school combining the useful, practical and 
beautiful in architecture, and to behold the encour- 
aging vision (not a dream) of about 500 boys and 
girls, the hope of the future, filling its halls and 
study rooms, a visit should be made to Schoolfield, 
Tunstall District, adjoining Danville. 

From all appearances the school year 1913-1914 will 
not be far behind its predecessor in progressive 
work in the building line. In the district of Dan 
River the high school at Ringgold, sadly lacking in 
up-to-date conditions, will likely be supplanted by a 
modern structure of larger, more comfortable and 
attractive proportions. Also at Pittston, in the same 
district, patrons, as at Ringgold, are coming to the 
rescue financially, and propose something infinitely 
superior to the present antiquated, dilapidated and 
apparently antebellum structure. 

When patrons, fathers of the present generation 
of our youth, lovers of their country, are ready to 
make sacrifices, if necessary, in raising means for the 
promotion of education in their midst, the problem 
has been rightly solved, and the car of progress will 
inevitably go forward. In the other districts the 
same animus is more or less manifested, and the 
long Rip Van Winkle sleep is being ended, and the 
ringing “out the old’’ and the ringing “in the new,” 
as the English bard so tunefully and _ stirringly 
sang, is fast becoming the order of the day. 

I began the writing of a “news letter” of the 
school variety but have already consumed the space 
that probably will and possibly ought to be accorded 
me, with the half not vet told. 

I must be allowed the privilege, however, of s73 
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ing that our school fair this year, from present ex- 
pectation and preparation, will far eclipse that of 
the last. So mote it be! Scholarship not displaced 
by the industrial, vocational feature of education 
when combined, is a prize worthy to be won. 
With best wishes for yourself and the Journal, 
Yours ery sincerely, 


F. B. WATSON. 


KINDERGARTEN NOTES 


B Annie B. Sebrell. 


ifternoon of T! 
convention of the 
Association in Richmond, the 
ternational Kindergarten Union gave a most inter- 
esting and instructive program There were splen- 
did addresses on different phases of this subject by 
Professor Homes, of Harvard University; Mrs. Fred- 
eric Schoof, president of the National Mothers’ Con- 
sress, and Professor Dyer, Superintendent of Schools 
of Boston, Mass., with discussions at the end of each 


ursday, February 26th, dur- 
National Educational 
committee of the In- 


On the 
ing the 


topic, which were opened and added to by Miss 
Marv Pennell, Kindergarten Supervisor of Rich- 
mond: Miss Jenkins, of Chicago; Miss Lucy Cole- 


Richmond Kindergarten Train- 
ing School; Mrs. Stannard, of the Home-Making 
School for Girls of Boston, Mass.; Miss Winchester, 
of the Department of Education in Washington, and 
many other prominent educators. 

During the recent Educational Convention in Rich- 
mond, the Kindergarten Training School was the 
recipient of many addresses and lectures by some 
of the foremost kindergartners in the country. 


man, principal of the 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN SOUTHHAMPTON 

Southampton Count Teachers’ Institute held a 
two-day session in Franklin on Friday and Saturday 
of last wéek, March 6th and 7th. In spite of the 


weather conditions between sixty and seventy teach- 
ers and principals were present, besides a number 
of visitors. 

The meeting opened on Friday morning at 10 


o'clock, with Division Superintendent G. L. H. John- 


son presiding, and Professor John Y. Mason, of Boy- 
kins, acting as secretary It was stated by the 


chair that the real purposa of the first 
was to discuss the ne 
a course of study 
county. 


long session 
for and the framing of 
adaptable to the schools of the 
About 90 per cent of the children enrolled 


essits 


never get higher than the elementary grades. It 
was the almost unanimous opinion of the members 
of the Institute that the elementary grades are, 
therefore, the popular grades, and that in order to 
make the school’s function in the practical life of 
the community more fully another year’s work 
should be added to the elementary school so as to 


give pupils a working knowledge 
will need most in life and, 
them better for the higher worl 
advance further in education 
On Friday night Dr. W. B. Barham, president of 
the County Medical Association and a member of 
the County Board of Health, gave a very entertain- 
ing and instructive lecture before the Institute on 
“Preventable Diseases and the Part the Schools Can 
Play in Disease Prevention.”’ 
State School John B. 
mond, Saturday, 


of the things they 
incidentally, prepare 
should they seek to 


Rich- 
delivered, by 


Terrell, of 
and 


Inspector 


was present on 
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common consent, one of the ablest and most impres- 
sive addresses ever heard by those in attendance. 
His subject was “Some Reasons Why We Fail.” 
While his remarks were directed to teachers espe- 
cially, it was generally regretted that the public did 
not have the opportunity of hearing them. The In- 
stitute gave him a rising vote of thanks for his 
great speech and his manifest interest in the work. 





INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED 


The County Teachers’ Institute, at its meeting in 
Franklin last Saturday, provided for the organiza- 
tion of an Interscholastic Athletic Association, and 
adopted, by recommendation of a committee, with 
Prof. J. R. L. Johnson as chairman, a constitution 
and by-laws. It was stated by the committee that 
the purpose of the organization was to create school 
spirit among the pupils of the schools, to provide 
for proper and regulated exercise, and to make rural 
life more attractive to the boys, so that more of 
them will remain in the county and contribute to its 
general development. The committee expects to 
complete its organization in a short time so that an 
interscholastic field day may be held at some point 
in the county this spring. 


ALTAVISTA SCHOOL WINS CLOCK 


The Altavista High School in Campbell county has 
been awarded the school clock offered as a prize by 
the Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs to the 
school sending the best exhibit to the State School 
Fair, held in Lynchburg last November. <A detailed 
list of the prize winners is too long for publication 
in the Journal. 


The following committee has been appointed to 
recommend the Reading Course for 1914-1915: 

F. B. Fitzpatrick, chairman; Dr. H. E. Bennett, 
Miss Rachel E. Gregg. 


NEWS FROM PULASKI 
Dublin, Va., March 18, 1914. 

Proceeding on the theory that “the machine that 
makes the most noise is not always doing the best 
work,” my division has been making very little 
noise through the columns of the Journal, but we 
are moving nevertheless. I once heard Dr. Talmage 
open an address by saying: “Evolutionists tell us 
whence we came, theologians tell us where we are 
going, but we still have for our consideration the 
fact that we are here.’”’ So we are still here 
although you hear very little from us. 

We are attempting nothing sensational or spec- 
tacular, and can, therefore, only give a general sur- 
vey of the work in the county. We do not claim 
to have the best schools in the State, nor have we 
the poorest. Some of our schools are doing splen 
did work: others are not so good. In some com 
munities there is intense interest and enthusiasm 
in others there is some apathy. Some of our teach- 
ers are splendidly and others are poorly equipped 
but on the whole average pretty well. Salaries are 
neither the maxima nor the minima, but are abov 
the average. The school levy is at the limit in two 
and within five cents of the limit in th: 
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other two. Our county is one of the few (about 
twenty-five I think) that support the State govern- 
ment, contributing, by several thousand dollars, 
more than it receives. (Would it be unfair to some 
of the boosters to publish a list of the counties that 
are receiving more than they pay in?) 

We have some very good school buildings and 
some very poor ones, but are replacing the poor 
ones with better ones every year. 

In the town of Pulaski, we probably have the 
largest school system in the State outside of the 
cities seventeen teachers housed in two buildings 
being employed in the white school, and four in the 
colored school. The enrollment in these schools will 
be more than eleven hundred this year and the 
buildings are crowded to their capacity. A bond 
issue of fifty thousand dollars, however, is now being 
agitated for the purpose of erecting a suitable build- 
ing. 

In addition to these schools, we have in the county 
one six-room school (also crowded) four four-room 
schools, one three-room school, fourteen two-room 
schools and twenty-seven teachers employed in one- 
room schools. Something like 25 per cent of the en- 
rellment is in the one-room schools. The one-teacher 
school can never be abolished and should, therefore, 
be strengthened. In these schools should be placed 
the very strongest teachers available. Some splen- 
did work is being done in the one-room schools. I 
recall one just now, with a good enrollment, where 
scme of the pupils go as far as three miles and yet 
the average daily attendance each month has ex- 
ceeded 90 per cent of the enrollment, notwithstand- 
ing the unusual weather conditions since Christmas. 
From this school four papers were sent in to com- 
pete for one of the prizes in the tuberculosis prize- 
essay contest, but the result has not been deter- 
mined. 

There are certainly three very active improvement 
leagues in the county. One of these leagues will 
raise one thousand dollars this year, another one has 
bought a piano and other things for the school, and 
the third has money idle in the bank, just waiting 
for spring to open so that some fencing and other 
improvements to the grounds and buildings can be 
made. 

Last but not least we have good, active, energetic, 
interested trustees in every district in the county. 
On the whole we have every reason to look toward 
the future with some degree of optimism. 

Very truly yours, 
E. DARST, 
Division Superintendent. 





PLAN FOR VISITING RURAL SCHOOLS 


A Virginia superintendent sends us the following 
plan for visiting schools: 
$ditor Journal: 

Enter the school room without knocking at the 
door. Take a seat at a desk, or quietly walk about 
the room and examine the work posted on the side 
walls while the regular recitations are being con- 
ducted by the teachers. Observe for  neatness, 
teacher, children, floor, windows, desks, stove and 
blackboard. Comment on the condition of same. 
Call the roll from the register, stating the attend- 
ance of each pupil for the past month. Compliment 
students who have regularly attended school. Ques- 
tion publicly the teacher in regard to daily program 
ourse of study, and the number of homes visited 
during the past month. Ask the names of all 


patrons who have visited the school during the past 
month. Urge the children to invite the teacher to 
visit their homes, and to invite their parents and 
friends to visit them at school. 





School Visits ond NewS Notes Irom Superintendents 


At the request of Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, 
and as a matter of general interest to the school 
system of the State the Journal will print each 
month the number of school visits made by each 
division superintendent, and in addition will give 
all notes of progress printed under the heading of 
“Remarks on Superintendents’ Reports.” In justice 
tc the superintendents it should be stated that al- 
most invariably, where small numbers of visits to 
schools are recorded, explanations are given such as 
bad weather, bad roads, sickness, pressure ef other 
work, etc. If superintendents desire that their ex- 
planations be printed in connection with their schoot 
visiting records, the Journal will take pleasure in 
complying with their requests. It is our desire to 
be entirely fair in this matter. 

In order that this department may be of wide- 
spread interest the Journal would urge superintend- 
ents to jot down items of interest and progress—no 
matter how small—under the heading of ‘““Remarks.” 
This will furnish an encouraging monthly sheet of 
progress for the State at large. Of course, it is neces- 
sary that the reports should come in promptly in 
order that the results noted may appear with regu- 
larity. 


JANUARY 


Schools generally are well attended and doing 
well in Stafford county. I was prevented from visit- 
ing the number of schools I had planned in Spotsyl- 
vania county because of a severe attack of grippe. 
The schools are well attended and generally are 
doing well. 

JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
J oi s 


In Southampton county, a number of leagues, es- 
pecially colored, are making really good efforts to 
improve the schools and extend school terms, but 
accurate reports are not available at this time. A 
number of colored schools are so congested at this 
season as to make the conditions really chaotic. 
Congestion in a majority of the colored schools and 
a number of white schools, especially one-room 
schools, presents, at this season, one of our greatest 
problems. The enrollment, and at times the attend- 
ance, makes efficient work, even to a degree, almost 
impossible. In view of the fact that the funds seem 
insufficient to make half of the necessary improve- 
ments, and in order to correct this, I have called 
into conference a number of negre leaders in the 
county for the purpose of forming what may be 
called a Negro Co-operative Educational Associa- 
tion. I want to secure for next session the indus- 
trial teachers, and I confidently expect sufficient help 
from the negroes to meet the requirements of the 
Jeannes Fund trustees. I believe also that we shall 
be able to get the negroes to supply the necessary 
additional rooms and equipment. I hope to receive 
the aid of the Department in directing the attention 
of negro benefactors to this county, in which the 
negro school population far exceeds the white. The 
visiting of the division superintendent in January 
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and February has been and will be much affected by 


the continued sickness and death of his driving 
horse. He will provide means of transportation as 
soon as possible. 
G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
4 4 - 4 

In Accomac county, work is in good shape along 
all lines. Wagons running full; music department 
strong. Medical inspection and sanitation to be 
regularly installe September next, using district 
as unit of organization. 

G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
4 4 4 

At a called meeting of the County School Board 
of Albemarle coun resolutions were adopted re 
questing the Legislature to support the request of 
State Department for $300,000 additional appropria- 
tion. By resolution, it was determined to elect 
teachers earlier Th board voted to hold March 
meeting of the board at the call of the superinten- 
dent to make estimates for supervisors. (This 
meeting has sually been omitted. ) A committee 
was appointed to report in March on the feasibility 
of a plan to erect and maintain a county agricul- 
tural high school 

H. M. MeceMANAWAY, Supt. 
2 & 

The council of the city of Alexandria hag passed 
an ordinance authorizing its finance committee to 
berrow the sum of $53,000 to build an engine house 
and a high school building The schools reopened 
Januarv 5, with an increased enrollment. There 
has been a slight epidemic of mumps during the 
month, but it is about over. We have had nine 
model classes during th month. We find these 
classes are very beneficial to the children as well as 
to the teachers The State Negro Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual conference in Alexan- 
dria February 26-27 

W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
4 2 

Miss Ella G. Agnew will spend the first week in 
March in Alleghany county, organizing tomato clubs 
among the scheol girls 

J. G. JETER, Supt. 
s+ os 

The heavy snow stopped some schools for ten days 
in Bath county Some of the schools in Highland 
county were closed on account of the heavy snow, 
and a diphtheria epidemic caused some schools to 
close. 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
2s & 

Mv time in Fluvanna county has been taken up 
in carrying ( instructions from the State Board 
of Education. The best buildings are nearly all com- 
pleted as directed the State Board of Health 

THOMAS H. SHEPHERD, Supt. 
2 

Excuse delay in sending in this report. I have 
been sick in bed for nearly two weeks with la 
grippe just able to be out. Last month has been 
the best in the history of the schools of Halifax 
county. Schools are all full, average attendance is 
better and the general community spirit improved. 
Single schools are too crowded, however. This, of 
course, makes serious draft on efficiency. We need 
about ten to twenty more graded schools. We can 
onlv have two or three built a year with funds at 
our disposal. In the meantime some needy sections 
will have to patiently await their turn. Report 
shows increase in enrollment about 700 and increase 
ijn daily attendance 859—our last month’s report 
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6,381 against 5,522. This is encouraging. The month 
of January was a fine one for supervision by the 
superintendent as the weather was ideal. Every 
day that I could be in the field, I was with the chil- 


dren and teachers. I hope some day to see some 
fruit. 
H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 
Se OM 


An epidemic of smallpox throughout Isle of Wight 
county is greatly interfering with the school work. 
GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 
 6 6 OM 
I had Prof. J. H. Binford with me in King George 


county in November. We went to several schools 

together. I failed to report that this is the reason 

[ had so few visits on my report for November. 
D. FRANK COAKLEY, Supt. 
Se OM 


In King William county we have on foot a move- 


ment to consolidate the small one-room houses of 
West Point district into two-room or four-room 
houses. The small poorly equipped colored school 
houses are overflowing. Treasurer’s death caused 


ro report. Nearly all of the colored schools have 
excessive enrollment. 
114. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt. 
| 
Enrollment and average daily attendance in Lou- 
doun county for the month were better than corres- 
ponding month of last vear. Schools on the whole 
are giving satisfaction. Medical inspection of schools 
by Dr. Flannagan is progressing nicely. 
W. G. EDMONSON, Supt. 
© 8 OS 
The roads in Montgomery county were so blocked 
with snow during the second week in January that 
many schools had to suspend temporarily. 
J. H. STEPHENS, Supt. 
we Oe 
The attendance of the schools in Nelson county 
has been remarkably good this month, notwithstand- 
ing the existence of mumps and whooping cough in 
several localities. 
H. 
“SM © 
I was at Blacksburg during the month of January 
attending the meeting of Farm Demonstrators by 
permission of my county boards. 
W. B. COGGIN, 
Superintendent New Kent county. 


T. HARRIS, Supt. 


es © & 
The school board of Norfolk city is now working 
on another high school, as the Maury High School 


has 1,100 pupils and was built for 1,000 pupils; also 


for twelve-room building for the colored neople. 
R. A. DOBIE, Supt. 
a 4 4 a4 
League meetings have been held in the high 
schools of Nottoway county. The Amelia-Nottoway 
Athletic Association has been formed and a meet 
will be held in the spring. 
Cc. B. BOWRY, Supt. 
5 4 4 . 4 


Weather conditions in Pulaski county were ve! 
unfavorable the first half of the month. The country 
schools were not opened until January 12th, on a 
count of the deep snow which rendered the roads 
impassable. 

E. L. DARST, Supt 
st SF SS 

January was a favorable month for the schools 
Pittsylvania county. The attendance was good I 
visited fifty-two schools during the month, making 
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in all to the first of February, 159. In accordance 
with the custom for several past consecutive years, 
our board of supervisors again gave the dog tax 
(1912) to the schools, amounting to nearly $1,700.00. 
F. B. WATSON, Supt. 
es OM 

The shortest session in Second district of Smyth 
county will be seven months this year. The average 
session in all the country districts will be seven 
months. No teacher holding first grade certificate 
gets less than $40.00 per month—many get more. 

B. E. COPENHAVER, Supt. 
Ss MS of 

We expect to run all our schools in Rockingham 
county at least six months next year. Teachers will 
oon be called together, the high school teachers one 
day, the graded school teachers another, and the 
teachers of one-room schools another. At these meet- 
ings the uniform course will be discussed. It is our 
desire to have the course of all schools of the same 
rank uniform. A patron’s league was organized at 
Victory Hill, J. P. Diehl, Penn Laird, Va., president; 
J. R. Bowman, secretary, Penn Laird, Va.; Keezel- 
town, Va., Frank Echard, president; Nettie Bryant, 
secretary; Mabel Memorial, L. S. Armstrong, presi- 
dent: Miss Virginia Jones, secretary; Mt. Crawford, 
Va., John S. Wright, president; James Shank, secre- 
tary; Mt. Clinton, Va., Warren Cline, president; 
Louie Cromer, secretary; Melrose, Va., L. A. Bazzel, 
president; A. A. Howard, secretary. A history of the 
public schools of Rockingham has been prepared 
and is now in the hands of the publisher. We ex- 
pect to get the books from the press by the first of 
March. Uniform examinations will be given pupils 
in the seventh grade at the close of this school term. 
A diploma signed by the county school board will 
be given all pupils who successfully pass this exami- 
nation. G. H. HULVEY, Supt. 

Mw © OMS 

I am pleased to note a marked improvement in 
attendance in Gloucester county. I note in— 

Abingdon district, per cent of white attendance on 
enrollment, 8334%. 

Petsworth district, per cent of white attendance on 
enrollment, 7814%. 

Ware district, per cent white attendance on en- 
rollment, 8914%. 

Abingdon district, per cent of colored attendance 
on enrollment, 7214%. 

Petsworth district, per cent of colored attendance 
on enrollment, 6314%. 

Ware district, per cent of colored attendance on 
enrollment, 7214%. 

I note another very hopeful sign—‘Improvement 
Leagues” are being organized in a large number of 
schools. 

R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 
Mw © OS 


FEBRUARY 


IT am glad to revort that the county board of su- 
pervisors of Nelson county at a meeting held Feb- 
ruary 7, 1914, increased the rate of levy in the Green- 
field district from 10 cents on $100.00 to 15 cents on 
$100.00 for the district school fund. The district 
levy in the Massies Mill district was also continued 
at 15 cents on $100.00, the rate last year. ‘The 
county school levy was placed at 15 cents on $100.00. 
Owing to illness of my wife and protracted bad 
weather, IT was unable to make many visitations of 

hools the present month. 

H. T. HARRIS, Supt. 





‘ 


The Negro State Teachers’ Association held in 
Alexandria, February 26th and 27th, was well at- 
tended. 

W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 
Se © Of 

The schools in Loudoun county are being inspected 
by Dr. Flannagan under the Federated Society of 
Loudoun. Bad weather and snow drifts greatly re- 
duced the average daily attendance. The district 
board has ordered all schools opened as soon aS 
teachers can be secured. 

W. G. EDMONSON, Supt. 
es SF 

Accomac county has had quite a number of helps 
te school funds at different points, in both the white 
and colored schools. Judge James H. Fletcher, in 
the Parksley injunction test case, March 5th. ruled 
in favor of the school officials in charging a fee for 
tuition in order to establish and maintain high 
schools where it was necessary, and squashed the in- 
junction. He gave a fine opinion, which will set a 
precedent in Accomac and have a most excellent 
effect on the school work of the Eastern Shore. 

G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 
es © 
; Severe weather in Albemarle county and serious 
indisposition, du@ to grip, cold and attendance upon 
the N. E. A., interfered with visiting this month. 
H. M. McMANAWAY, Supt. 
eS SS 

There is a live improvement league in the city of 
Clifton Forge. Four drinking fountains have been 
bought for the R. E. Lee High School through this 
league. 

Miss Ella Agnew, State Agent of Girls’ Canning 
Clubs, spent several days in Alleghany county in 
interest of her work. The board of supervisors ap- 
propriated $150 to Lekp in this work. 

J. G. JETER, Supt. 
MS & 

The month has been one continual snow storm 
in Bath county, and the daily averages have been 
very low on account of the weather conditions that 
prevailed curing the entire month. I have made 
very few visits during the month as other business 
kept me busy up to the 15th, and illness prevented 
my going after that date. 

Illness and other business prevented my making 
any visits in Highland county during the month. 
The severe weather conditions which prevailed dur- 
ing the entire month cut the averages down very 
lew. 

BRUCE R. RICHARDSON, Supt. 
S&S OM 


Dunbrooke School, Essex county, burned on the 
2d of March. A temporary house has been built for 
the remainder of the session. 

WM. GREGORY RENNOLDS, Supt. 
a FF 

On account of bad weather, bad roads and a soré 
hand, |! did not visit the schools in Giles county in 
February as I had intended. Despite unusually bad 
weather, our schools have kept up well, both in 
attendance and _ interest. I am laying plans for 
much needed summer work. 

R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
ws © 

Attending the Conference at Richmond and rough 
weather in Grayson county prevented my visiting as 
much as usual. 


G. F. CARR, Supt 


q 








I beg to say that the month of February in Pitt- 


svlvania abounded in bad roads and weather, and 
extended sickness in my family absolutely forbade, 
for a large part of the time, absence from home. 
Notwithstanding the very unfavorable conditions, I 
attended one institute of white teachers and one 
meeting of colored teachers, the latter reorganized 
by me as a county teachers’ association. 
KF. B. WATSON, Supt. 
4 oJ x 


Prince Edward county 


Six snows in two weeks in 
tell the tale of why my visitation is limited. Then, 
too, atendance upon the N. E. A. in Richmond pre- 
vented a more extended visitation. Our boards show 
much interest in the building of the sanitary privies 


according to specification. 
P. TULANE ATKINSON, Supt. 
oJ 4 ut 
sickness in Montgomery county— 
couch, measles and pneumonia. 
was very small. The weather 
much worse. 
J. H. STEPHENS, Supt. 
a 4 a 7 D4 
[ attended the meeting of the De- 
the N. E. A. in 


There is much 
mumps, whooping 
The school attendanc¢ 
could not have been 


Pulaski county. 
partment of Superintendence of 
Richmond. 

E. ri 
or % 

At a recent meeting of the Stonewall District 
School Board ef Rockingham county, plans for two 
new buildings, one at Elkton and one at East Point. 
From all indications both of these buildings will be 


DARST, Supt. 


erected before the next school session. Ashby dis- 
trict board also contemplates building several 
houses. 
G. H. HULVEY, Supt. 
wm OM 4 


negro school leagues have 
raised about $500 in the aggregate for school im- 
provements and term extension. The division super- 
intendent is working through the representatives of 
the Jeannes fund for the introduction of the indus- 
work in the negro schools of. Southampton 
He is also interested in getting the Frank- 
Institute, now under pri- 


In Southampton county, 


trial 
county. 


lin Normal and Industrial 

vate control, under public control, and is taking 
this up with the Department of Public Instruction 
fhrough Mr. Jackson Davis. It is believed that the 
county board will meet the requirements in .both 
eases. The division superintendent provided for the 


preparation of a course of study for the county at 
a recent meeting of the County Teachers’ Institute, 
and it is hoped that a joint course can be worked 
out for three counties with similar problems. The 
division superintendent spent the 20th and 21st in 
Washington, D. C., and the 26th, 27th and 28th in 
Richmond. We wish again to assert our interest in 
securing for the Franklin High School at Franklin, 
Va., a nermal training department, and we desire 
to state that we are, or will be, prepared to conform 
to the requirements of the State Board of Education 
in this matter. It is a much needed feature for the 
schools of this and adjoining counties, and we shall 
endeavor earnestly to justify its location in the place 


named. If State aid for this purpose is withdrawn 
from any other school, we make application for the 
same. 
G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt. 
@ M@ 


Because of a severe spell of grippe, the effects of 
which are painfully with me still, I have been un- 
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able to accomplish much in school visiting in Spot- 
sylvania and Stafford counties, and fear, owing to 
the after effects of the disease, that my active work 


im March may be handicapped. 
JAMES ASHBY, Supt. 
we OS 
We have had in Craig county an epidemic of 


smallpox, measles and mumps, and I fear it will ruin 
the schools for the remainder of the session. 
W. C. MARTIN, Supt. 


es FS 
All colored schools in Cople and Montress dis- 
tricts, Westmoreland county, will have six months, 
owing to the fact that the negro patrons raised one- 
half of the money for the extra month. 


BLAKE T. NEWTON, Supt. 
s&s © M 
One day was spent in Warwick county in the in- 
terest of school finances. Two days were spent with 
Miss Ella Agnew in the interest of the Girls’ Can- 
ning Club work. We will be able to introduce this 


work in Warwick and York counties. 
A. J. RENFORTH, Supt. 
ee S&S 


On February 11, I was taken sick and was pre- 
vented from very active work in Louisa county, but 
did spend the time in the examination of text books. 

FRANK T. WEST, Supt. 
eS SS OS 

The extreme weather during the month of Febru- 
ary made a decrease in the average attendance in 


Halifax county. Two institutes were held during 
the month with fair attendance. Especially the 
white institute was a marked success. Dr. H. L. 


Smith, of Washington and Lee University, was with 


us and added very greatly to the success of the 
meeting—a great refreshing for teachers. My con- 
tinual sickness was of course a drawback to the 


field work, having been in bed for one-half of the 
month. The Oak Level School, from all reports, is 
working nicely again. 

H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 


2 

Counties. Schools Visited. 

Jan. Feb. 
Accomae Pe ees een ae 71 85 
Ene eRe eS nen 26 19 
pe Or | ee 181 170 
MEE rots, Se ae) a-c onc Katee bearens 57 44 
Po ne ee ee 92 94 
Pt Ree ny ee en een Tree ees 14 4 
ER soa eee ete ore 33 
Pe 19 20 
MIE oii rhein re Ay ec ce 63 16 
Dee chat er ic tiecee is eeteeoe eae eee 7 5) 
Bedford 62 31 
NN PA risa Ria cursive c)- no eu ae Ripken leas 20 13 
a e BN argc 32 32 
i. RCE Re rer oy nn nen ee Ser Sore 73 78 
BUNUIVCNE dk. ceecawccccs saw keucedesene 29 15 
a a es ea ee 18 20 
ee 58 F 
a 80 53 
ROIONE, o bile Bie ewosicm Sars, 0ilodse nee orwns i 62 
CEE ca iewewicecn aaa ea cenwetad 39 () 
EET ee ct cats ae Scie oc ee he 68 5 
CS: ee ee et er eee 0 14 
er ee er ee 8 12 
go el) ———_—_———— 170 185 
I ee i le cu ee es 75 i 
RE cece nk 25) senna ore 16 yD) 
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hina cewseeeras « Upeianga Sees 05m o ra 
Ce eee 43 22 
PES a. cea wads eee e sesh stem 35 26 
hs. Sr san S ha suet anes ai eon IR ene ame 137 114 
TE ow coanele SReueen wane awn 0 
TREE fee s6ses, Sacer errno togueessane ) 0 
EY ko iin ce haweeewanwwcen ens 3 45 
ee eee Kime Re eEEE eee 24 19 
DN wo a tea caneknanata genpue us letersi 3 5 
EE Ee Een e ee en 37 9 
| a eee enn rere er nes, Terai ee 45 32 
PE. Cccisesse Eenneeunewesd ewe 18 38 
OS a ee eee re a 
Frederick and Winchester............. 50 stoi 
PURER Cokcacaase susie esunmes 95 176 
ne ca miiciaivantme Gaulanipnd ll Caeneipnmisarols can wactere'se Ai 15 5 
| A ee mE ee Pe ee ra 70 32 
Ce cc occa sacaha: Seneeae enews Ss A | 
CE: sictasdaanks so eatenn same ety oats 0 0 
SP Er ee te een ee 0 8 
PTI 5.4 sis. daw eis mew aie Nain 28 35 
DE Can oie ate! paki ce ee noes we Oe 62 25 
I 9 iio. eam ate: Gob Tae ea 43 54 
NS De EE ne Ie eee ere ‘ - 
CE Rasa ncaeea sans ee eelene te 52 59 
No iciven (staaeehoeeiuemnenes as 0 0 
OE Ge NEE 66 k0s io cresaw ei tnceen eens 46 38 
TB eer re rar ree 0 3 
ee SE NN 6 Si5: io sd shin g wl nia wie meats 27 10 
Be I oc a 8s A Ona erodiaoep anne 37 14 
Be WED oo os deendccerciw. ness 199 141 
ee re er eae 11 6 
ee ee ee ee ee 56 ates 
EEE cueGseocice Sadnageman nance ss ox 39 26 
DE cintigecrwidse, wanes dolsenane seas 46 11 
DA cs okewawsh aeeea sae es 

DO, fo xis Siciswce. Sued waar ee eae cheng simu 
EE ha Uc GSioteeoos eae eee eee nes 87 50 
DE Sich oaiccute Gin wecietamme ewes bn 57 0 
DE Wg 2. Scns Kuiweeawawa maw 6 2 
I Sara isi,” crate ce ostg eae oes sos Aa Sgnst 0 70 
Ts ee Oe ee eee ree 49 2 
II oe asc 3 “Srary Gmina ie nies wie nile 13 eer 
IY fecha) Ad ee ere er tC 24 11 
RI MIE oc nish steata wie ed oa ee ) 12 
POITI IOIE, ions « cides wre pases os ie as 454 553 
WO HE ois ch cate ate ke anes 405 355 
EE, Sidcaisictie) Wipes gets Boe eagle ae 47 46 
PN Scuwitedans Nwaneaai nace aw was 16 7 
PEE MN ese ss :icpare oe whores up's a eh are 4 88m 80 40 
TIGTUMUIDOTINUN hic éicecends: Sedeonesies 3 4 
SEE, GG sakes Avaucenh ee ed cua es 37 5 
EE. Gust eee Gk ieee aries wlbeane 83 2 
PUREE, Scccoskciae Soke eiwauls Gone ees 14 43 
PS or vk cas wa bawir wae ew eee wien 95 91 
PRL <eticGwe- Gaerhetehecssaa ase 52 21 
PRE .ccackexoiay seewancereue 51 82 
PEED cs cnuGisdck seer ae omeea esau 17 
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SN 6 ain Si 9 gris te Wiig dei wan re 45 22 
i na cc de wos kp Gn we ole 39 Peer 
Pasarela ae Gwe baw we 3 37 
Pe WORE fe caw ns ceeds wewce ewe een 29 24 
NN gE nese aein aa it OWA wd GS OK m 45 25 
I a Sy NSS eS we ek iis whe 154 190 
ee errr rere 0 14 
I UE oo cisis.ce ad iadeuedeececvees MOM 

eb a ease aterm 10 3 
rs ee ere 48 107 
sia ac wos pig we aaieete ooewk y's 58 55 
or LO helen 58 8a 
IE bog BS eo wicca eecpiers 48 39 
MP anata a a ante arse ais eres Mal 38 23 
SU ee Se!) ew Sts canad Ria e eae ea 11 a 
EY cn oaks aabaranecns eye 0 0 
aii hae ike. AieeaSl6 ss owen 25 38 
EE a utcouks “o.6ekasen veadss 3 24 
SS eh ar 22 0 
Bose ga eWeek Les d ew wedwewchs 0 7 
RE FUG ig > aia eae Pula ee aca ots 186 196 
MN ob hh a hyn eid lems oe naib ect wt a 51 51 
EEE ee ee ee. eee ag 56 eeau 
EE iid a ace co shvcaSeeouues 52 50 
ME Acie aa. “Kos ce had a baw bee als 40 32 
Wiig. | , 46 35 
I fice orcs ao iin oe Ko enon RAS Rae 26 ae 
I oo hos, UA Wane cos desowe 40 15 
Eo) ose tacos hn Se we wo be 14 8 
We hE eee arcek aes Geka oi aie alee ee 
ORE ROA CUE en eee en a See ene 45 19 





MEETING OF THB SOUTHERN EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION 


The Executive Committees of the Southern Educa- 
tion Association and the Conference for Education 
in the South have decided to hold the next meeting 
of these two bodies together April 7th to 10th, 1914, 
at Louisville, Ky. For several years there has been 
a feeling that an affiliation of these two organiza- 
tions would be wise, and the announcement of the 
Louisville joint meeting will be welcomed by every 
educator throughout the Southern territory. The 
program is now being prepared by the Executive 
Committees. The advance program will be mailed 
out about March 10th and the complete program will 
be mailed out about March 20th. The program will 
be one of the strongest and most interesting in the 
history of the Southern educational assemblies. The 
railroad rates are the lowest ever granted in the 
South, except that granted the Confederate Veterans’ 
Reunion. Louisville is making great preparations 
for the entertainment and success of this great meet- 
ing, and it is hoped that every prominent educator 
in the South will arrange to attend. 


Our Letter Bor 


DR. KENT’S LETTERS—A QUESTION 


Farmville, Va., March 16, 1914. 


Editor Journal: 

You have won the gratitude of Virginia teachers 
of English by getting Dr. Kent to write the series 
f letters which he began in the March number; and 





this first letter promises us a rare treat and inval- 
uable aid. For it is replete with distinctly practical 
suggestions for attaining certain necessary ends in 
our first year high school work in English. But 
may I presume to ask whether Dr. Kent means that 
the English work of the first year should aim solely 
at correctness in enunciation, pronunciation ,gram- 





, . ’ 7 . 
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mar? “What should be the aim of this first year?” 
we are asked at the outset. And the answer deals 
with “the ability to talk well,’ “an utterance not 


that every- 


well modulated and so distinct 
conscious 


the rooms can hear without any 
“right enunciation and pronunciation,” “full 


loud but 
body in 


effort,’ 
and well-worded answers.’”’ 
I have no doubt that if Dr. Kent should under- 


year English, his inspiring per- 
force to draw his pupils on to 
the mastery of delectable difficulties. But I 
have found it hard to interest the young folks in 
correctness of speech and writing as an end in itself 
undertaken to “challenge at 
was any question 


teach first 
would have 


take to 


sonality 
these 


whenever I have 
once every word about which there 
of right pronunciation,” I have suddenly been ccn- 
fronted with something like a rock wall with me 
and interest in the work on one side and my pupils 
And I have observed in my own sad 
when the interest is all on the side 
pupils make little progress in 
enlightenment, should 
correctness of 


and 


on the other. 
experience that 
with the teacher the 
learning. I merely ask for 
we set up as our aim mere outward 
form in expression? 

I have long cherished the aspiration to make my 
teaching of English come to something more in the 
life of my pupils than the formation of correct 
habits of speech and writing. It has seemed to me 
that “interest in a real and living content must 
afford the motive for the mastery of form” and that 
I might aim at something like “developing the per- 
sonality of the child,’ or the methods—books say. 
May we ordinary first year high school English 
teachers safely share in these high matters, or do 
we run too much risk of dumping the whole cargo 
out of our little wagon if we hitch it to a star? 

Respectfully, 
JAMES M. GRAINGER. 


Farmville, Va. 


SCHOOLS 
' 


BASIS FOR PUBLIC 


URGES MILLAGE 


University, Virginia, March 19, 1914. 
Journal: 

During the recent 
friends of the public elementary schools made a 
very commendable effort to have the direct appro- 
priation which is made by the State for this purpose 
increased. The amount at first demanded was an 
increase of $300,000, but it was found that the con- 
dition of the treasury would not justify so 
much, and the schools will have to be content with 
an increase of a little more than half this amount. 

I vield to no one in my belief in, friendship for, 
and loyalty to, the public elementary schools, and I 
would not take one cent from them which should 
rightfully be theirs. 

But in the discussion of this subject, in my opin- 
ion, there was much unsound reasoning, much plausi- 
ble but sophistical and careless use of doubtful sta- 
tistics, much appeal to sentiment and prejudice, and 
an unfortunate effort to create an antagonistic feel- 
ing toward the so-called “higher institutions,’’ when 
there nothing but friendly co-operative 
effort. 

I am not 


Editor 


session of the Legislature the 


State 


should b 


writing this as a defense of the higher 
forms of education. Educational history shows that 
there has been no substantial progress in elemen- 
tary education anywhere at any time which has not 
come from the training and the influence furnished 
by the higher institutions, and we cannot, if we 
would, ignore or destroy the historical fact that 


OF EDUCATION 


may seem educationally we build 
largely from the top down. 

,l am writing this, as I said, not as a plea for the 
higher institutions of learning or as a complaint 
against the friends of the elementary schools, but 
to suggest what I believe to be the only proper and, 
therefore, the best method or securing adequate 
support for the public schools and an automatic in- 
crease of revenues commensurate with their needs 
and in exactly the same ratio as the increase in the 
public revenues of the State. At the same time this 
plan would render unnecessary the bi-ennial and 
only partially successful effort which under the pres- 
ent system must be made for increased support, and 


paradoxical as it 


would avoid the unfortunate rivalry and appeal to 
prejudice referred to; for we must not forget that 
the educative process begins with the elementary 


school and extends through the University, and that 
a system of education is one continuous whole and 
cannot be stratified, or have its parts segregated and 
yet live and flourish, any more than the branch may 
be severed from the vine and still live and bear 
fruit. 

Suppose the Legislature had appropriated $300,000 
increase for the public schools. What would have 
been the result? I[mmediately the impression would 
have gone abroad that the public school had been 
dealt with most liberally (and this would have been 
true), the local tax-payer would have become satis- 
fied that the burden had been shifted from his over- 
loaded shoulders, and public sentiment in a measure, 
while commending the generosity of the Legislature, 
would have failed to see the inadequacy of the 
amount and become content because $300,000 when 
looked at as one lump sum seems to be and is a very 
large amount of money, and the average citizen be- 
lieves that with such a sum almost anything in edu- 
cation may be accomplished. 

But let far it would have helped to 
raise us “from the forty-second place among the 
States,” about which so much was heard. Those 
who expected this to cure all our educational ills 
were not unmindful of the fact that Virginia’s net 
gain in school income for 1911-12 was $446,360.52, 
while the gain since 1905 has been $3,184,661, and 
yet we are low down in the list of States when we 
compare the amount per capita we spend for educa- 
tion, for with this remarkable increase we were 
still spending in 1910 $6 per capita according to 
Superintendent Stearnes’ report, while Maryland 
was spending $10, West Virginia $11, and the West- 
ern States from $15 to $18. I am using these 
figures only to show that $300,000 will not go very 
far in school improvement. 

Our school population in 1910 was 616,168, so that 
this large extra appropriation would have added 
less than fifty cents per capita of school population, 
or about seventy-five cents per capita of enrollment. 
If applied to increasing the school term, this amount 
would have lengthened the average school term 
about four days. There were 10,720 schools opened, 
so that this sum would have given about $27 extra 
per session for each school, and manifestly this small 
amount would not go very far toward improving thé 
physical condition of the school house and grounds, 
increasing the efficiency of the teacher, lengthening 
the term or any other particular purpose. 

All of these rather lengthy details are given te 
show that the schools need a larger increase than 
they can reasonably hope to secure by special appro 
priation from the State treasury, and that the pr¢ 
portion of the State’s revenue which should go t¢ 


us see how 


- 
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ward the public school system should be definitely 
fixed, and should not be left to the whims of a Leg- 
islature or brought into competition with roads, 
pensions, higher institutions, and other worthy 
causes for whatever surplus may exist in the State 
treasury. When the percentage of revenue for 
schools is fixed, it should increase from year to 
year automatically as the State’s revenues increase. 

This, Mr. Editor, in my judgment, can be done in 
only one way, and that is by changing the rate of 
school tax from ten cents to fifteen cents on the 
hundred dollars, and I submit that now is the time 
to bring this desired end about. A tax commission 
will secon study the whole system of taxation, and a 
special session of the Legislature will soon adopt 
a new or revised plan of raising revenue. They 
should be urged to put the public schools on a mil- 
lage basis equivalent at least to a fifteen cent rate 
under the present system. The auditor’s report for 
1913 shows the gross amount of funds for the sup- 
port of public free schools from the ten cent school 
tax on real and personal property to be $907,341.00, 
and direct appropriation from the treasury for 1912 
was $465,000, or just about half this amount, so that 
a rate of fifteen to seventeen cents on the present 
basis would yield what is now received from both 
methods and would place the revenues on a Satis- 
factory basis, free from competition and certain to 
share from year to year in whatever increase in 
revenues the State receives. 

I hope you and all the friends who worked so 
faithfully for this popular cause will join me in 
urging the special session of the Legislature to 
adopt this or some similar plan. 

CHAS. G. MAPHIS, 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of 
Virginia. 





A BRIEF REVIEW OF COLLAR & DANIELL’S 
FIRST YEAR LATIN 


Editor Journal: 

The protest of Latin teachers against the present 
course of study required by Virginia has been so 
aggressive and unanimous that it hardly seems 
probable that the State Board, when it meets in the 
spring, will fail to change the said course and reduce 
it to a sensible basis, since experience has proven 
conclusively that the standard set is too high for the 
average high school pupil. It is expected that the 
State Board will close up the gap between the first 
and second year by introducing into the course a 
simplified Caesar. Such a need is obvious; not less 
obvious, in my opinion, is the need of a change 
from the present text-book as used in the first year. 

Collar & Daniell’s First Year Latin does not show, 
it seems to me, an appreciation of the needs of the 
beginner. It is too brief in its treatment of the 
different subjects, contenting itself with the mere 
statement of the facts and omitting all remarks or 
explanations that might serve to give the pupil a 
clearer understanding of his lesson. Of course, too 
much explanation is worse than none, and a subject 
which is capable of being easily grasped or even 
clearly understood after hard study, calls for no 
explanation, but experience has taught that Latin is 
very difficult to the beginner and if explanations 
are not given he is liable to more than waste his 
time in acquiring wrong ideas. 

It is a mistake to take for granted a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of English Grammar. It 
is an unwarranted assumption at present at least. 
Perhaps some day, we teachers of Latin may assume 


that our first year pupils will always be able to dis- 
tinguish the parts of speech, the tenses, etc., but it 
is not so to-day and even if it should be, their knowl- 
edge of English should be used in introducing them 
to Latin, and for this purpose the beginners text- 
book should devote several chapters to a compari- 
son of English and Latin as to voice, mood, tense, 
etc., thus leading the pupil from the known to the 
unknown; moreover, there should be a continued 
comparison of English and Latin throughout the 
book, wherever an occasion is offered. This method 
not only makes the subject matter clearer to him 
but also renders it more interesting. The fact that 
it adds interest to the subject would alone justify 
its use, for at this stage, the pupil is apt to find the 
study of Latin devoid of interest. 

gain the average pupil will want to know what 
the value of this study is, and if he is not led to 
see its value, he will lack a very strong incentive 
which should be his. Of course an elementery text- 
book cannot undertake to show the cultural value 
of this language or its worth in training the mind 
to think, nor would the pupil appreciate these rea- 
sons if presented. However there is one advantage 
of studying Latin, and this alone would justify it 
a place in the high school curriculum, which the 
text-book can emphasize and the pupils can appreci- 
ate. It is that the student is enabled to study at 
their source, approximately 75 per cent of the words 
in the English language, thus gaining a wider vo- 
cabulary and a clearer understanding of these words 
already at his command. With every vocabulary of 
Latin words, there should be the English words de 
rived from them. This is, it seems to me, an essen- 
tial of every elementary text-book. 

Another objection to our present text-book is that 
it carries the student too fast and is too comprehen- 
sive. The first year should be devoted principally 
to the forms and only the most common principles 
of syntax learned. A constant repetition is heces- 
sary for a thorough learning of the forms, and this 
is not possible in our present course, chiefly because 
the length of the course forbids much reviewing and 
our text-book seems to think one presentation of a 
subject sufficient. 

The Latin verb is not a mass of unrelated forms 
to be memorized one by one, but it is a beautiful 
piece of mechanism, composed of parts, all of which 
fit into one another and should be studied analyti- 
cally and synthetically. As a child takes its blocks 
and builds and tears down, so should the pupil be 
made to study the Latin verb. He should know each 
block, e. g., base, stem, vowel, tense, sign and _ per- 
sonal ending—and he should know the place of each 
block in the general scheme. We find no such treat- 
ment of the verb in Collar & Daniell. In fact we 
find very little analysis of any phase of the subject. 

Again, why should the general rules of gender, 
rule for accent and the pronunciation of letters be 
relegated to the introduction? It seems that they 
are important enough to warrant their being placed 
in the body of the text. 

It has been the writer’s privilege to examine care 
fully Tunstall’s Latin Ladder and Smith’s Latin Les- 
sons, both of which are, in my opinion, far superior 
to our present text-book. Neither is open to the 
above criticisms, though Smith’s Latin Lessons is 
rot equal to Tunstall’s Latin Ladder in clearness 
and fullness of treatment, wealth of detail and ap- 
preciation of the pedagogical needs of a beginner's 
text-book. One point that is unique to Smith’s Latin 
Lessons is the marking of all accented syllables. No 
one who has fought against the pupils determina- 
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tion to accent the final syllable will underestimate 

the value of this innovation. 
R. J. REVELEY. 

GOOD WORK AT LINDEN 

Editor Journal: 

Please allow me through the Journal to speak a 
word of the work of Africa Colored School at Lin- 
den, in Fauquier county. The interest manifested in 
work hy both pupils and patrons was well shown in 
two entertainments given at the school. The pro- 
the same amounting to $29.12 was placed 
in the hands of Mr. C. H. Corodor, clerk of the 
district board to assist in purchasing for the 
school twenty new desks which have added no little 
to the efficiency and beauty of the school room, as 
the old ones were very poor and in numbers insuffi- 


ceeds of 


cient. 

The girls are always busy chasing the dust from 
the new furniture, and have made and hung curtains 
at the windows. They have also decorated the walls 
with several pictures. 

One of the patrons gave lime and the boys most 
willingly whitewashed the outbuildings. 

Supt. E. A. Smith has our marked appreciation for 
his helpful visits, and his prudence as our advisor. 

This is the first effort of the patrons to improve 
the school, and we hope to have a more favorable 
report next time. 

BASS, 
Teacher. 


LEWIS W. 


Linden, Va. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ VISITS 

Providence Forge, Va., March 9, 1914. 
Editor Journal: 

Every issue of the Journal is more interesting to 
me than the preceding one. Keep up the good work. 

I want to see in the Journal some good, strong 
articles on visiting schools and the best methods 
for helping teachers. The number of visits made by 
some of the men in October, November and Decem- 
ber were exceedingly interesting. I notice that some 
of the county superintendents made over 100 visits 
in one school month. This would prove that the visit 
was of few minutes duration. The question would 
come naturally, what could be done in way of help- 
ing a teacher in 5, 10 or 15 minutes, or what could 
be learned in school room in that time? Ask some 
of these men to write an article for the Journal 
telling us what they did and how they did it. Best 
wishes to you. I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. B. COGGIN. 


MODERN EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Editor Journal: 

The evolution of education may be outlined under 
the headings of Aim, Subject, Method, and Organiza- 
tion. 

AIM 

Education is to prepare the ehild to attain better 

conditions. It no longer, as in ancient times, trains 


only for individual culture and development, but for 
what we call social efficiency. : 

Such an aim not only includes religious, ethical, 
and scientific culture, as in the past, but vocational 
training along professional, industrial, and political 
lines, fitting for citizenship in nations where self 
government prevails. 
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OF EDUCATION 
This involves the extension of education to all 


classes, so that no phase of culture is peculiar to 
any social order. 
SUBJECT 

The subject matter of education has felt the effect 
of these aims and modifications. The broadening 
from purely mental discipline to interesting and 
valuable subjects has been the influence of these 
aims. For example: The subject matter of the 
various vocations has been organized and taught. 


METHOD 


This broadening process has brought about the 
belief that mastery of method is as important as a 
knowledge of matter, and with all instructors espe- 
cially is as essential to success. Hence the creation 
of the Normal School system for the professional 
training of teachers. 


ORGANIZATION 


In organization the modern advancement has been 
the development of the public school system, the ex- 
penditure of greater funds for educational purposes, 
professional training of teachers, and the better or- 
ganization and unification of national systems. 


STATE-AID IN EDUCATION 


In the United States education falls within the 
control of several States, and not of the Federal 
Government. Thus the power is lodged in the State 
to give aid in money and lands to our public schools. 

The States should, and generally do, support the 
normal schools for the training of teachers. In the 
West and South the‘ States go so far as to support 
the universities, which is done nowhere else in the 
world to anything like the same extent. 

This leads to the very pertinent question: In view 
of the evolutionary changes in educational aim, 
where should the State’s aid be placed? 

At present the West is financially able to support 
both public school system and university. 

What is our problem in the South? 

Theorize about any measure as we may, conditions 
must color results. 

We have made the mistake of following a little 
too blindly educational systems which work out 
some other country’s salvation, ignoring the fact 
that we are neither financially nor psychologically 
ready for such a system. 

We have in the South the race problem to con- 
sider in educational matters. We have the Civil 
War conditions still making themselves forcibly felt. 
We have the Progressive Movement knocking at our 
door. 

Our educational problem is how best to meet the 
needs of these conditions. 

A short review of figures will prove that Virginia 
still clings to the past, and gives her greatest sup- 
port to cultural education. 

In present establishment of schools of higher 
learning, for either men or women, needs of the 
future point to a change in this policy. 

MRS. A. P. MONTAGUE. 

Lynchburg, Va. March 7th. 





READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Editor Journal: 

Last month Mr. §. G. Anspaugh, of the Lynchbur¢ 
High School, urged a reduction of the amount oe 
reading in the high schools. I want to endorse thi 
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heartily. Such a reduction in the amount of Caesar, 
Cicero and Virgil to be read will enable the classes 
to do their work more thoroughly, and consequently 
will increase their appreciation of the Latin litera- 
ture and language. This will result in greater en- 
jeyment of Latin, and—the corollary to that—less 
dislike for it. Greater attention can then be given 
to the derivation and meaning of our English words 
of Latin origin. This will do much to enhance the 
value of this study in our high schools and to in- 
crease the appreciation of that value. 
Yours very truly, 
J. F. WALLER. 
Big Stone Gap, March 18, 1914. 





HYDE’S GRAMMAR 


Editor Journal: 

Since we have been grading the country schools, 
children there take up new work much earlier than 
when the old-field pedagogue allowed his pupils to 
drag through the course as suited his fancy. In 
those days the boy took technical grammar in the 
same year as Latin, often substituting the one for 
the other. In these modern days our boys must be 
ushered into the seventh grade and technical ,ram- 
mar at the early age of twelve or thirteen, yet the 
books used in rural schools are the same, or on the 
same plan, of twenty years ago. 

The main objection to Miss Hyde’s books is their 
obtuseness. The text, the sentences, and the quoted 
passages are meaningless to minds supposed to take 
the work. Few children adopt grammar as a spe- 
cialty. Language is man made and instinctively the 
human mind abhors the restrictions it imposes. In 
Miss Hyde’s sentences for analysis the child meets 
two obstacles in conjunction—thought_and construc- 
tion, when his power of conception is insufficient 
to cope with either. In a model series of English 
books the sentences, quotations, and selections for 
analysis should be taken from literature for children, 
in which American literature is so rich. 

Part III of Miss Hyde’s book reaches a climax for 
monstrosity when Washington Irving’s description of 
the Kaatskill mountains and Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
early letters are used as passages for review in con- 
struction; a most beautiful description killed right 
out. Few children ever see any beauty in “passages 
to parse.” 

When teaching paragraphs we stumble against a 
stone wall at the opening of Part V, pages 260 and 
261. No teacher needs be reminded of them and your 
committee will probably guess the meaning. 

Part IV has gone down the line of a graded school 
as traditional. It has sent many a boy to the plow 
or work shep. Teachers ignore “this part” in ex- 
aminations or the boy goes “to work.” 

Mr. Kibler is right, if the State selects the text 
books there should be an official grading and schools 
compelled to use certain books in their specified 
grades. Then give the rural child less grammar and 
more literature. There are sixteen months of hard 
rushed work in Miss Hyde’s Book Two, with no time 
to lose on “little trashy ten cent poetry,” as one 
patron terms Hiawatha and Snow Bound. Make 
ownership of those supplementary literary classics 
compulsory, that in the seventh grade, a child may 
begin the nucleus of a personal library. If more 
Stress were laid on beautiful construction “the pret- 
liest way to say the prettiest thing,’ grammatieal 
construction would take care of itself. But here, the 
teacher is handicapped by her prescribed -course. 
Seventh grade children must make the grammar. 


Teach children even in the seventh grade to tell 
stories and write stories that are pretty, because the 
language is pretty, and when a question of construc- 
tion arises in class, the dispute is settled by refer- 
ence to the text. Then grade the text so that a child 
may grasp the thought at first sight. If our children 
are to be pushed up regardless of time or age, the 
text book must be graded down to the undeveloped 
mind. 

S. B. ASHBY. 





TEXT BOOKS 


Editor Journal: 

I venture to make a few remarks about some of 
our present text books, chiefly those used in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Many pupils nowadays do not learn to read well 
or to spell well; and one cause of the failure is to 
be found, I think, in the character of the text books 
new in use. Sheppe’s spellers are not suitable for 
young pupils, either for teaching spelling or for 
teaching pronunciation as required for reading; and 
the Graded Classics contain very few helps or direc- 
tions for teacher or pupil. 

How different are the books which were in use 
in our schools formerly—McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
and Speller! Besides the excellent selections for 
reading and study, many of whieh are worthy of 
being committed to memory, the readers contain 
exercises in articulation, exercises in spelling and 
defining, hints and directions for teacher and pupil, 
and questions on the lesson to induce or insure 
study on the part of the pupil. The Speller eontains 
many lists of words arranged according to the analo- 
gies of sound, number of syllables, and accent, thus 
making it very useful for training pupils in the 
ready and accurate pronunciation of words as re- 
quired for reading, as well as for teaching spelling. 
With the use of such books reading becomes a study; 
and reading and spelling are not divorced, but are 
taught together in great part, as they should be. 

“Stepping Stones to Literature,’ “Graded Clas- 
sics,’ and “Classics Old and New” are captivating 
titles, but the books thus named are not the best 
obtainable for teaching reading. They would do very 
well for supplementary reading, or for the pupil’s 
individual reading. I should like to see a return 
to better books and better results in teaching read- 
ing and spelling. 

Hyde’s English Grammar is a book that I think 
ought to be changed for a better one. Among the 
criticisms that I make upon it are the following: 

1. It does not discuss and illustrate the principles 
of grammar in a plain and interesting manner. 
Compare Hyde's treatment of the subjective comple 
ment (predicate noun or adjective), or of the objec- 
tive complement (noun or adjective), with that of 
Whitney & Lockwood or Swinton and ethers. It is 
the least interesting grammar that I have ever tried 
te teach. It is rather a book of exercises than an 
exposition of the facts and laws of the English lan- 
guage. 

2. With the exception of the subject and predicate, 
it gives nothing of analysis until the pupil has gone 
over etymology, parsing, and syntax. Analysis and 
parsing should go together; and a sentence should 
be analyzed before its words are parsed. 

3. It does not give the origin or literal meaning 
of technical terms—noun, adjective, preposition, 
eomplement, etc. 

4. The matter of the book could be better arranged. 
Some topics given under the parts of speech should 
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rather be placed under syntax. Capital letters and 
punctuation should not be placed at the end of the 
book. 
5. Its sentences for parsing are not well graded— 
hardly graded at all. Some long, complicated sen- 
tences are given in the first exercise for parsing. 

6. It is not always consistent. On page 129, had 
is called the perfect participle, and “having had” is 
called the compound perfect participle. On page 130, 


“having seen” is called the perfect participle. 

7. It does not give any ungrammatical English 
(false syntax) for criticism and correction. This 
is in accordance with the practice of some able re- 
cent authors, but I think it is a mistaken departure 
from the older authors, Swinton, Harvey, Fowler, 
Bingham, and many others 

Swinton’s Language Series combines grammar and 
composition better than any other with which I am 


Swinton’s Eng- 
used or seen. 

Wentworth’s Algebra and 
high schools. They are 
any of their competi- 


Svntax in 
have ever 


Applied 
best I 


acquainted. The 
lish Grammar is the 

I should regret to see 
Geometry put our 
superior, in my judgment, to 
tors. 

My greatest praise I 
McRain’s “How we are 
Nation.” I consider it 
government for Virginia 
that it will be retained 
books. 


out of 


for another book— 
in Virginia and the 

text-book in civil 
feel confident 
Virginia text- 


reserve 
Governed 
an ideal 
students. 1] 


on the list of 


J. MONROE HOTTEL. 


Edinburg, Va., March 9, 1914 


RURAL ROAD IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE 


Iikditor Journal: 

An organization for country road improvement 
and general betterment of rural conditions, the Rural 
Road Improvement League has recently been estab- 
lished, after several well-attended meetings held in 
the chamber of the House of Delegates in the Vir- 
ginia State Capitol The office of the State organi- 
zation is to establish county organizations and to 


provide for raising funds to be distributea as prizes 
service in 


to the clubs rendering the most efficient 

co-operative construction and maintenance of 
country roads. These prizes will most probably be 
large sums of money well worth competing for, and 
every country school should organize its road im- 
provement team and come into this league at once. 


It proposes to co-operate with all other organiza- 


tions for rural betterment. 
More than forty counties in Virginia are now or- 
ganizing in this work, and the intention is to push 


it as much as possible during March and April, and 
on May 1st to hold a grand celebration in every 
county, including tournaments, picnics, private the- 
atricals, cabaret programs, dances and other forms 
of amusement, with demonstrations of the King-drag 
and instructive talks on Good Roads and Rural Bet- 
terment. 

LEAGUE. 


BE, BR. T 


PRESIDENT 


THOSE SUPERINTENDENTS’ 


Dublin, Va., March 18, 1914. 
Editor Journal: 
Permit me to express my appreciation of the 
splendid Journal you are now giving us. Without 


any desire to flatter you at all I have no hesitation 
in saying that in my opinion the Journal has reached 
of efficiency to-day than it has since 

I enjoy your editorials very much. 


a higher degrees 
I have known it. 
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They are short, but keen and incisive and go right 
to the point. 

[ do not always agree with you, but, probably if 


I did, I would not like the Journal so well. It is 
not patronized by the teachers in my division as it 
should be, but after giving you this tryout, I will 


be in a position to work more vigorously for it next 
vear. 

| have studied very carefully page 293 of the 
March number of the Journal where you give the 
number of visits made by the division superintend- 
ents during the months of October. November and 
December. I think this was a splendid thought on 
your part. 

To me this, in some respects, is a most remarkable 
exhibit. I find that I stand about two-thirds the 
way up the lists, that is, about one-third of the 
superintendents made more visits than I. 

There are some records, however, that are 
for me to understand. My mind naturally has a 
mathematical rather than a linguistic turn (This 
accounts for the fact that you do not hear from me 
more often), and, whenever I see figures, I begin to 
juggle them to see what can be done with them, but 


hard 


some of the superintendents, I must confess, are 
more expert in mathematical legerdemain than I 
am. I find records of, from 375 to more than 400 
visits in the month of December. The question 
arose in my mind, How much time would be spent 
in any school at this rate of visiting? I take it 
for granted that no school was in session for prop- 
ably more than twenty days during December, if 
any holiday was given. On this basis an average 
of more than twenty visits per day would be re- 
quired. Now, after deducting the time consumed in 


travelling from one school to another I find it diffi- 
cult to determine how much time could be given to 
a school. I must confess that, if these twenty 
schools were in one building with connecting doors, 


I do not believe I could accomplish this feat. I 
should like very much to have our friend, Superin- 
tendent Jeter, from Clifton Forge, who is known 


as the most visiting visitor in the fraternity throw 
some light on this question. 

also that brother Hillman had some 
snow out in Wise county during January and that 
he did some visiting. I have no complaint to make 
if he is awarded the pennant for the month. 

We, too, had some snow just at the close of the 
Christmas holidays, twenty inches or more, accord- 
ing to the particular locality. But I must make 
another confession, viz.: I neither walked, led, 
pushed nor drove this snow for my school boards, 
considering discretion the better part of valor, sim- 


I observe 


ply extended the holiday for another week, and | 
confined myself to the towns that could be reached 
by rail. Very truly yours, 


E. DARST. 


The division of education of Harvard Uni- 
versity and the city of Newton, Mass., main- 
tain a joint fellowship for research in educa 
tion. The holder of the fellowship is a mem 
ber of the faculty both at Newton and at Har- 
vard. He conducts investigations and exper! 
ments in the Newton schools with the activ 
co-operation of the Newton teachers and thi 
results are published by the university. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


—— 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary; MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director Citizens Leagues 


BEAUTIFUL ScHoot At BROADWAY 


On a recent visit to Broadway, in Rockingham, I 
found pupils and teachers greatly interested in beau- 
tifying their school. Broadway has one of the 
handsomest buildings in the Valley; but it has been 
badly treated. Is this true with your new building? 
This session Prof. Myers and his enthusiastic body 
of teachers determined to beautify the interior of 
the school. As is always true, they had no difficulty 
in securing the help of pupils and patrons; and, as 
the result, I found all the walls and interior wood 
work freshly painted and the older pupils busily at 
work hanging in each class room two or more hand- 
somely framed pictures. I found each room pro- 
vided with a strip of burlap attached to the wall 
with varnished moulding and decorated with excel- 
lent work of the pupils. On the occasion of my 
visit a civic league was organized and its first work 
will be to beautify the grounds. Go thou and do 
likewise. 


FINE MEETING AT BRYARLY IN FREDERICK 


Supt. M. M. Lynch has been emphasizing this ses- 
sion district teachers’ meetings attended by the 
patrons. On February 19th, I had the pleasure of 
attending the district meeting at Bryarly, about 
three miles from Winchester. Snow covered the 
cround and about half of the teachers and patrons 
came in sleds. The morning session was devoted to 
papers by the teachers. A young woman (Normal 
school graduate) read a most excellent paper on 
Manual Training and Domestic Science, while one 
of the men teachers (the orator of the county) gave 
an eloquent address on the Teaching of History. 
These talks were followed by a most excellent report 
from the Bryarly League. Then followed one of the 
finest dinners I have ever helped to devour in all 
this State. In the afternoon Prof. Braithwaite had 
his high school pupils sing some beautiful songs; 
Mrs. Lynch, the wife of the superintendent, delighted 
the audience with some readings; a representative 
of the State Health Department talked rural sanita- 
tion; and the school man spoke. To superintendents 
who read this paragraph I say, “Go thou and do 
likewise.” 


KING GEORGE ON THE Boom 


King George is way off from the railroad and con- 
tains only about twenty-four white schools, all of 
them of the one-room type, except the two-room 
school at Nindes Store. Until the present session 
there was the lowest school tax possible under the 
law. But thanks to Superintendent Coakley and his 
teachers, all of whom read the Journal, things are 
looking up. Then, too, there are a few trustees and 
public men—lawyers and ministers—who are wide- 
i\wake, progressive people and are working for better 
chool conditions. Last fall five leagues were organ- 
ized and they are all actively at work. In fact, 
three new leagues have been organized recently and 
King George promises to be one of the banner 
league counties. Several new graded schools will 

built before next session, and on April 14th the 
ounty will hold its first school fair. We congratu- 
ate the county on the progress it is making. 


PITTSYLVANIA COMING TO THER FRONT 


Speaking of progress, last year Pittsylvania spent 
over $50,000 for new school buildings. This year 
the Chatham High School will be remodeled, a new 
high school will be built at Ringgold, and a number 
of two and three-room schools will be erected. Supt. 
Watson has some of the most progressive school 
principals in the State and a number of the trus- 
tees are wide-awake officials. Mr. R. E. Clements, 
clerk of the Chatham District, will arrange for the 
high school principal at Chatham, Mr. Francis P. 
Simmons, to spend a part of his time next year help- 
ing the one-room schools in the district. And before 
leaving Pittsylvania let me say that this county 
had a fine school fair last fall under the active man- 
agement of Prof. Ramsey. 


How PRINCIPALS May HELP 


Recently Miss Lillie Hayes arranged a patrons’ 
meeting for her one-room school, Mountain View, in 
Charlotte county. She not only invited the secre- 
tary from a distance but asked Prof. W. R. Reed, 
the principal of the nearest high school, to come 
and talk to her patrons. Prof. Reed delivered a 
most interesting and practical address on problems 
that arise in actual school work. It was fine for 
Miss Hayes to invite the high school principal to 
visit her school, and Prof. Reed is to be commended 
for driving six miles over bad roads to talk to her 
patrons. There ought to be more of this kind of 
co-operation; for we are all members of one profes- 
sion and should be interested in the school develop- 
ment of the entire county where we work. 


BETTER FARMING MEETING. 


We are constantly urging teachers to make the 
school an influence in the life of the community. 
Our association is now sending out a program for 
a Better Farming Meeting. This program is in our 
School and Civic League Bulletin—a new publica- 
tion with us that will be issued from four to six 
times a year for the purpose of giving league news. 
Send for a copy; and hold the meeting we are speak- 
ing of. What more appropriate meeting could be 
held in a school house than one devoted to the. dis- 
cussion of how farm life may be improved? Try 
yourself out on this better farming meeting. 


REPORTS FROM LEAGUES 


Every league in the State is asked to send us a 
report by May ist. Many schools will close before 
that time; and, therefore, we urge you to send in 
this report as soon as your term ends. his matter 
of reporting depends largely upon the teacher or 
principal. Will you not prepare the report for your 
league, have the officers sign it, let the secretary 
read it at your last meeting before vacation, and 
then send it to us? 


READING COURSE 


Our association has two reading courses this ses- 
sion—one for league members and the other for 
school pupils. If any of your pupils or league mem- 
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bers are expecting to receive reading course certifi- 
forward their names to the office. 
been interested in these reading 
make up your mind to investigate 
great movement 


sure to 
not 
year, 
for it is a 


cates, be 
If vou have 
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RECENT LETTERS FROM SCHOOL 
JE 


LEAGUES 
Dashiell. 


Ly. 


Mrs. 
county, League writes 
with only seventeen 
members, the league has raised funds to equip a 
public hall in which to hold the meetings, has pur- 
piano and has given many entertainments. 


Shawsville, Montgomery 
they organized 


The 
that although 


chased a 


The league will supply the school house with water 
coolers. This league is blessed in a president with 


enthusiasm, energy and tact, Mrs. Wm. Munford 
Ellis. 
27 24 - 4 
The Salt Creek League of Amherst county writes 
that a most successful health meeting was held in 
February, and the members will observe a Better 
Farming meeting this month 
. a 
There is a very active league at Farnham, Rich- 
mond county, of which Mr. Carrington Booker is 
president. 
MM SM OM 
Howerton, Essex county, has re- 


The league at 
cently raised sixty dollars for school improvement, 
and the junior league has raised fifteen dollars for 
a school library, 

Mw «© OM 


George county, held a 


The Crater League, Prince 
Good Roads meeting recently and enjoyed a stirring 
address from Mr. William Martin on the plan of 
the Petersburg Chamber of Commerce to convert the 
Crater farm into a Battlefield Park. The league 
passed resolutions to co-operate with this improve- 
last year $377 towards 


ment. This league gave 
building the highway in front of the school. 
@ MOM 
The league at Diascond, James City county, 
although recently organized, has a membership of 


fifty, and has already raised the money for a school 
: Mrs. M. L. Cottrell is president and Mrs. 


library. 
J. H. Manning, secretary. 
Me OM OM 
New leagues have been organized at Bluemont, 


Loudoun county, with Rev. F. T. Ridgeway, presi- 
dent: at Fairview, Wythe county, with Mrs. Henry 
J. Crowgey, president; at Hague, Westmoreland 
county, with Mr. R. L. Griffith, president; at Suffolk, 
Nansemond county, with Mr. J. B. Pinner, presi- 
dent: at Baynesville, Westmoreland county, with Mr. 
James T. Frier, president; at Capron, Southampton 
county, with Mrs. W. H. Vincent, president; at 
Broadway, Rockingham county, with Professor J. C. 
Myers, president; at Greenmount, Rockingham 
county ,with Mr. A. J. Hopkins, president. 
oe | 


The Jamestown League, organized in November, 
1913, has thirty-three members and is doing excel- 
Mr. F. H. Baldwin is president of this 


lent work. 
Mrs. Julia B. McCoy, scecretary and 


league, and 
treasurer. 
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THE GREENWOOD LEAGUE 


The Greenwood School League numbers forty 
members, with an average attendance of twenty at 
the regular monthly meetings. As the distances are 
very great, and the roads are sometimes not quite 
all one could desire, this is a fair average. 

The officers of the league are: Mrs. 
Brooks, president; Miss Dorothy Harp, 
secretary; Mr. Louhoff, corresponding 


Reginald 
recording 
secretary, 


and Mrs. Massie McCue, treasurer. 
The chairman of the entertainment committee, 
Mrs. H. Guy Corbett, has been very successful in 


entertainments, and many in- 
Professor Lambeth, Mr. Maphis, 
Dr. Dobie, from the University of Virginia, have 
all lectured for us. We have also had delightful 
talks from Mrs. Dashiell; also Dr. Douglas Freeman 
and Rev. W. R. Bowie. For three years we have 
had a “Rally Day” in October. This year it was 
combined with a “flag raising,” the flag being a gift 
to the school from the “Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics.” 

Mrs. Waldorf Astor made us a present of the 
music for the day, of the Charlottesville brass band. 
There were speeches, music, good fun, and good fel- 


getting up various 
structive lectures. 


lowship. We prize these gatherings very much. 
Everybody comes, from far and near, and it is a 


good thing for every one to have a common interest. 

The sanitary committee, Miss Earp, chairman, has 
worked hard to bring about some needed reforms in 
the school. The common drinking cup is a thing 
of the past. We hope (!) the children do not ex- 
change lead pencils. Mr. Robinson, assistant prin- 
cipal, has all matters of daily hygiene under his 
personal supervision, and the children are con- 
stantly told the value of fresh air, clean teeth and 
proper habits. 

For three years we have had a medical inspection 
by Dr. Compton, of Charlottesville, on eyes, ears, 
nose and throat. In 1911 the number of children 
examined was 91; 58 were in good condition and 33 


needed attention. In 1912 there were 97 children 
examined; 35 in good condition and 62 needing 
aitention. This year (1913) there were 110 exam- 


ined; 90 in good condition and 20 needing attention. 

The Committee on visiting and the committee on 
beautifying the grounds have neither of them done 
quite as much along those lines as might have been 
done. Thanks to our president, however, we have 
a very thrifty privet hedge around our school house, 


and we feel sure that the grounds committee will 
soon get to work and make our Greenwood School 
a veritable garden spot. 


SS ££ S 


The Lee School Improvement Association of Bris- 
tol, Va., has been organized a little over three years, 
during which time it has accomplished a great 
amount of good, not the least of which has been 
the bringing of the patrons of the school into closer 
touch with the teachers and the needs of the chil- 
dren. 

The 


bers, 


mem.- 
each 

thes: 
hay 


of forty active 
held once 
evinced in 
children 


consists 
meeting is 


organization 
and a regular 
month. More interest has been 
monthly meetings since the school 
been given a place on the program. 
During the past three years a piano has been pu 
ball equipment, flowers and shru! 


chased, basket 


for the grounds, forty dollars secured for purcha: 
and other 


of library needful things for the buil 
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ing. Clothing has been provided for all the needy 
children in this ward. 

The greatest problem confronting the society is 
lack of interest on the part of a great many of the 
patrons and the difficulty in getting them to attend 
the monthly meetings. . 

MRS. S. D. HOOVER, President. 
MRS. BLACKWELL, Secretary. 


REPORT OF HOUSTON SCHOOL AND CIVIC 
LEAGUE 


One year ago the Houston High School was a high 
school in name only. Seventy pupils representing 
ten grades had to be taught by three teachers. The 
school house was the old academy, built by private 
subscription the middle of the last century, and 
while it did not leak, it was not endowed with those 
qualities which inspire loyalty and affection in the 
hearts of its pupils. Moreover, the private schvols 
in Houston had the support of those best able to 
change those conditions. 

Last winter, aided by our superintendent, Mr. H. 
J. Watkins, Mr. Binford and Mrs. Dashiell, a cam- 
paign was inaugurated, having for its object the 
improvement of the school, with the following re- 
sults: We have a new building which is the joy 
and pride of Houston; we have fine teachers and 
eighty-seven pupils. 

The patrons and former pupils contributed $2,500 
and the town council appropriated $1,000 to the 
building fund. The Civic and Improvement League 
made $82.25, of which amount they gave one dollar 
to the Cooperative Educational Association, one dol- 
lar to the pupil who wrote the best composition on 
Compulsory Education, eight dollars to the build- 
ing, and have sixty-nine dollars for the first pay- 
ment on a piano for the school. 

The school league made $41.73 for playground 
equipment,eight patrons subscribed $160 for a teach- 
er’s salary and so made the employment of the fifth 
teacher possible. In addition to these a shovel, coal 
scuttle, a dozen towels, towel roller, porcelain lined 
basin, water cooler, and double shades for two win- 
dows have been given. Ten dollars were made for 
physics apparatus, and a generous patron has lent 
the rest of the money required for this purpose, and 
we hope to pay this debt in part with the prize 
awarded to the school which has had most done for 
it during the past year by patrons, pupils and 
teachers, Respectfully submitted, 

MRS. GRANVILLE CRADDOCK, 
President. 


= 
ROBERT CURTIS OGDEN 


Virginia, as well as the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute, suffered a great 
loss last August when Robert Curtis Ogden, 
full of years and honors, vielded up his spirit. 
Loved alike by the great and the lowly and 
mourned by the whole country, he is truly one 
who “being dead vet speaketh.” 

No details of his large and absorbing busi- 
ness ever interfered with Mr. Ogden’s yearly 





trip to Hampton. Annually he came with a 
party of friends as his guests. These usually 
were asked either to take part in the cere- 
mony of laying the corner-stone of some new 
building or invited to note the mute appeal of 
a foundation dug by willing hands but waiting 
for the wherewithal to erect the much-needed 
superstructure. 

Mr. Ogden’s guests never failed to gain from 
their visits to Hampten new inspiration and 
greater incentive to work for others, or to 
carry away in their hearts stronger faith in the 
work for downtrodden races, which in the 
earlier days was to the Hampton Institute's 
founder a tremendous striggle against great 
odds. Never did Mr. Ogden fail him or his 
successor, and the present-day school will hold 
in fond remembrance the devotion of the cour- 
teous, kindly, generous-hearted man it has been 
accustomed to see moving about its campus 
vear after vear. Nor can the Hampton Insti- 
tute graduates remember with too much grati- 
tude the words of advice which fell from his 
lips as he sent them out each vear to their 
life work. 

In the fall of 1896, Mr. Ogden delivered an 
address at the opening of the Hampton Trade 
School in which he spoke of the new oppor- 
tunity the institution afforded the negro to 
hold his own industrially in the South, and re- 
ferred to the sympathy which Hampton has 
always had for the efforts of other schools and 
particularly for the work of the Southern 
States themselves for the Negro—‘a work 
often too little understood and appreciated in 
the North.” 


When the present pritcipal of Hampton In- 
stitute recognized in the small gathering of 
Northern and Southern men at Capron Springs 
in 1896, an opportunity for co-operation be- 
tween the two sections of the country in the 
matter of education, he interested his trustees 
in the matter, and Mr. Ogden at once saw the 
chance to make Southern educational work 
better known in the North. 


In spite of early misunderstanding and op- 
position, his sincerity of purpose in time be- 
came obvious to all and he successfully carried 
out his plans. 
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The Preeminent Geographies 











Since publication, this series of geographies has heen used by 
more pupils than any other series whatsoever. Today, with practically 


a national use, the holdings of 


FRYE’S GEOGRAPHIES 








including the following mzne S/a/es with a population of 17,121,731, 


more than are using any other geographies by State adoption. 


Georgia 2,609 121 Mississippi 1,797,114 Virginia 2,061,612 
Alabama 2,138,093 Louisiana 1,656,388 Weet Virginia 1,221,119 
Florida 752,619 Tennessee 2,184,789 Indiana 2,700,876 


Moreover, in four of these States Frye’s Geographies were readopted 
at the end of the original contract period, and in Georgia they have 


just been adopted a third time. 


No other series has so stood the test either of State adoptions 


or of independent adoptions in cities and towns throughout the United 


States. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
New York 





70 Fifth Avenue 
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THE APPLETON TEXT-BOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Wood—Practical Grammar and Composition. 
Meets the needs of schools that wish to teach the essential principles of grammar, dealing 
particularly with the sources of frequent errors. 


Twentieth Century English Classies Series. 
This Series of books is characterized by careful editing, scholarly introductions and helpful notes. 


McLaughlin—A History of the Ameriean Natien. Revised Edition. 


In undertaking a complete revision of his very successful History, Professor McLaughlin has taken 
advantage of all the significant developments of recent years. The importance of economic and in- 
dustrial history has been thoroughly recognized, and an excellent sense of p oportion and balance is 
maintained throughout the book. 


Westermann—tThe Story of the Ancient Nations. 
A text in Ancient History for High Schools embodying the suggestions of the Committee of Five 
of the American Historical Association. 


Jenner and Wilson—Caesar’s First Campaign. 
A first-year Latin text that is really interesting to the pupil. The first part of the first book of 
Caesar is made the basis of the work, giving the student ao excellent vocabulary for his later work. 


Young and Jackson—A High School Algebra. 
For High School Courses covering a year and a half of work, and is so arranged that a course in 
Geometry may be introduced between the first and second parts. The second part begins with an 
advanced tre ment of the fundamental processes and thus reviews the whole subject. 


Coulter—Elementary Studies in Botany. (An Agricultural Botany. ) 

The first partofthis work, Plants in General, offering a half year’s study, will givea real knowledge 
of the structure and work of plants; the second part Plants in Cultivation, offers an additional half 
year, giving the practical application of this knowledge and showing how to cultivate plants in field 
and garden. 


Bradbury— An Inductive Chemistry. 
The subject is developed inductively and the principles of chemistry are applied to everyday life. 
Prominence is given to the historical side of the subject. 


Gorten—A High School Course in Physics. 
A new book which recognizes the economic elements of present-day teaching. A practical text- 


book. 
FOR THE GRADES 
The Appleton Arithmetics. 


hese bo ks are the leaders in the modern teaching of Arithmetic. ‘They present the essentials 
of the subject systematically and accurately. 


Firman—Progressive Lessons in English. 
A Series in Language and Grammar for the grades, teaching whatever can be taught about good 
English 


The Carroll and Brooks Readers. 
These Readers make a direct appeal to the child’s interests and give a basic training in good 
English. 


The Krohn Physielogies. 2 Beoks 


Books that recognize Health as the Keynote. 


The Twentieth Century Spellers. 2 Books 


Contains many devices to make spelling really interesting. 





The above is only a partial list of our Text-books. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


Publishers of Progressive Text-Books for Progressive Schools Eighty-eight Years in the Text-Book Business 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY—SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 6—AUGUST 14 


Instruction for teachers in all high school subjects, 
English, Spanish, Business, Music. 
Manual Training, Nature Study and Gardening, for 
high school and grades. Many courses in Physics, 
Chemistry, and the Biologie Sciences, including their 
applications in Agriculture and Home Economics. 
affords a very unusual combination of 
university equipment and rare opportunities for 
out-of-door work in garden and field, forest and 
stream. For announcement write Secretary of the 
University, Ithaca, N. Y 


including Oral 


Cornell 








The Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
SUMMER COURSES 
Six weeks: July 6 to August 13, 1914. 


Courses offered in Archaeology, Education, 
History, Ancient and Modern Languages, Mathema- 
ties. Polities, Sciences, Domestic Science and Manual 
A Demonstration School will be conducted. 


Training. 
Living in- 


Libraries and 
For circular address 


E. F. BUCHNER, Director. 


Laboratories available. 


expensive. 


Were You at Richmond? 


If so— 


We hope that you 
saw. our display of 
window shades 
during the National 
Educational As- 
sociation which has 


just closed. 





SANITARY COTTON DUCK 


SHADES 


WE HAVE 


THE 


Permit us to quote you on your needs. 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, 


Dept. R Spiceland, Indiana. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 6 to AUGUST 14 


The Coolest Summer School East of the Rockies. 


On Lake Champlain, near the Green Moun- 
tains, in plain sight of the Adirondacks. 
teachers. College courses. 
Special departments of 


Courses for 
Preparatory courses. 
Art, Music and Expression. 

The United States War Department will 
conduct a military instruction camp for col- 
lege students on the University grounds For 
information about the camp address Captain 
Robert O. VanHorn, General Staff, War De- 
partment, Washington. 


For other information address 


J. F. MESSENGER, Director, 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 











University of Pennsylvania 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term: July 6th to August 14th. 


A variety of courses in the following subjects, 
credited toward undergraduate or graduate degrees: 
Anthropology, Architecture, Chemistry, Economics, 
Education, English, French, Geography, German, 
History, Italian, Latin Mathematies, Music, 
Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, Sociology, Spanish 
and Zoology. 

A Systematic Group of Courses for Elementary 
School Teachers, centered about a School of Observa- 
tion. Model High School Classesin English, German 
and Mathematics, supplemented by courses in 
Methods of Teaching High School Subjects. 


Practical, Systematic and Advanced Courses in 
Psychology for Teachers of Backward Children 
Superintendents, General Supervisors and Social 
Workers, including Restoration and Observation 
Classes, Experimental Class for Normal Children 
employing the Montessori Method, asd _ the 
Psychological Clinic. 

All Laboratories, Library, Gymnasium and Swim- 
ming Pool open to Summer School Students. Ac- 
commodations for men and women in the University 
Dormitories. 

For circular and information, address J. P. 
Wickersham Crawford, Director of the Summer 
School Box 15, College Hall, University of Penn 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Fa. 
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Ten Reasons Why You 


6. 


~] 


Should Use the Applied 
Arts Drawing Books 


They can be taught by the regular grade or 
country teacher. 

They show the methods to be used in teaching. 

They give explicit directions on each page. 

The pencil is required for about 75% of the 
work. 

They combine drawing with other school work. 

They require no extra expense to carry out the 
course. 

They give a practical c purse in perspective. 

They give a detinite course in color. 

They make the pupil see and appreciate beauty 
in the common things of life. 

They contain vocational, and elementary man- 
ual and construction work which will be ex- 
tremely helpful to the pupil in his after life. 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 








Washington and Lee University 


Liberal Arts, Applied Science, Commerce, Law 


Original endowment, a gift of $50,000 from George 
Washington. Presided over from ‘65 to ’70 by , 
Robert E. Lee. 


Situated amid the mountains of the unrivaled Valley 
of Virgiuia, in the town of Lexington, the home and 
burial-place of both Lee and Jackson. Midway 
between the North and the South. 


A national institution in its service and area of 
patronage, drawing its students from 85 States and 
foreign countries, yet distinctively Southern in its 
historic location and inspiring memories, in its social 
culture, cordiality to new students, ‘‘Honor-System,” 
and heroic traditions. 


University Dormitories, Commons Hall, Village 
Homes, Fraternity Halls. Self-help, Scholarships, 
Loans. 


For Catalogue, etc., address 


President Henry Louis Smith, 
Lexington, Va. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Made by 380 ofthe world’s 
leading scholars. Con- 
tains thousands 
more vocabulary 
terms than any 
other Diction- 
ary; over 
7,000 illus- 
trations. 


S END FOR containing Beautiful Colored Plate ; also five 

full-page plates showing the famous Diamonds 

of the World, weight, size, ete.; typical 

FREE BOOK United States Warships: modern Railroad 

ferent types of Flying Machines; besides many other interesting 
pages describing the New Standard Dictionary. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 44, 






































The ruling 

authority on 

the English 

language 

throughout the 

civilized world. 
“THE BEST” 


“I am convinced that your new 
unabridged is the best kit of tools 
I possess in my library.’”’—Jack 
London,the popular American author. 
U. S. DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
“This great work can not fail to be a dis- 
tinct contribution to English scholarship.”’ 
—Hon. Philander P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 


Full Line of Abridged Standard Dictionaries 

























Equipments ; Astronomfeal Phenomena ; dif 













NEW YORK 
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We want every teacher that reads Tar VirGinta JOURNAL oF EpucaTion to have Le. 
in her schoolroqgm a copy of our NEW 1914 CATALOGUE OF yx 


‘The Perry Pictures 


It contains 1600 miniature illustrations of pictures. Think of it,1600! Alsoa Boston RKdition 
picture, a New York Edition picture, a Bird Picture in Natural Colors, and if you send this coupon 
Af ONCE with five two-cent stamps, we will send you the catalogue, also containing a SEVEN CENT 
SIZE PICTURE on paper x 12, probably either Sir Galahad or The Angelus. SEND TO-DAY. DO NOT 
FAIL TO SEND THE COUPON, TOO. 

2 CE ie tells about the - 
danni ta bic tea tae tees. 0 2 t 1914 Cata ogue of THE PERRY PICTURES with 
Two Cent Size, 7x. Seven Cent Size, 10 x 12. SEVEN CENT PICTURE, 9 x 12. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 7 x °. ee te bi % ee eee THE PERRY PICTURES 


Large Pictures for Framing, on paper 22 x 


cents, and larger pictures at $1.90 
SENDFORBIRDPICTURES |foooctttt: cea ehamausawepees Piatanhrases 
FOR SPRING BIRD STUDY NOW COMPANY 


2> common birds and a very brief description of The Virginia Journal ot Education. BOX 20? MALDEN MASS 
’ ’ 


each for 50 cents, size7 x 9. 


























Gregg Shorthand 


Summer School of the South is taught in more schools than all the other systems com- 
pene Rey igen collected statistics show that shorthand 
P ‘ D Staughtin the high schools of 1470 cities in the U. S. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville Thirty-four different systems or textbooks are used. Of 
page — Gregg Shorthand is taught in 720; B. Pitman, 
‘ oe F . - apest S r 275; Graham. 91; I. Pitman &8&; Munson, 34. The remaining 
Thirteenth Ses siete i. argest, wont and cheapest Summe 29 systems are scattered among 262 cities. Since the fore- 
School for Southern Teachers. Former features retained. going statistics were compiled 250 cities have adopted 
New Courses in Library Administration, Home Economics, Gregg Shorthand, making the total 970. 
Manual Arts, Engineering, Agriculture, Rural Economics. TEACHERS’ MAIL COURSE—FREE 
Preparation for College Entrance. Credit toward Degrees. ; 
ps - 31 The widespread adoption of Gregg Shorthand is 
Reduced Railroad Rates. June 23 to July 31. creating hundreds of openings for technically trained 
oe cent ea a : teas en —r . teachers. Weoffera free mail course to teachers. The 
FINE MUSIC FESTIVALS, LECTURES, EXCURSIONS Summer Normal Session of Gregg School, Chicago, begins 
¥ June 2) and continues six weeks—write for full par- 
Write for Announcement. tieulars. 
3ROWN AYERS. President. THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BROW AYE ~ NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 























SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 


Should be CAREFULLY selected 
LAIRD & LEE’S 
Webster's New Standard Dictionaries 

Our Publications offer any number of advantages. : 

We offer for your consideration 12 pveints of superiority 
which distinguish our dictionaries. 

1. Clearer Definitions, 
2. More New Words. 
3 
1 


More Synonyms and Antonyms. CLYDE W. SAUNDERS 


. More Pages and Iilustrations. 
6. Fuller Ety mologies. 
6. Each word phonetically re-spelled. 





7. Boldface Ty pe that saves the students’ eyes. ‘ . 

8. More nearly corform to diacritical marking of text Printer and Publisher 
books. 

9% More Defined Words. 

10. More Special Educational Features. ° ° = 

ll. Later Copyrights. Richmond -_ Virginia 


122 LOWEK PRICES, 

Every teacher and Superintendent should know this 
superb series. Our [Dictionaries are indispensable for 
School Libraries. Write for FREE booklet, **Key to Suc 
cessful Dictionary Work.’ 


LAIRD & LEE, PUBLISHERS 


INCORPORATED) 


1733-4 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Twelve American universities have endow- 


ment funds of over 85.000.000. 
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Western Positions for Teachers 


FOR EVERY DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL WORK, in Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, 
Washington, Kansas, Idaho Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, California, Nebraska. Arizona, Montana and Nevada. 
As Publishersof THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES”, we are in direct touch 
os saeeey all the Schools in these Sixteen States. WRITE US TO-DAY, for Free Booklet, Showing how we place our 

eachers. 

Our Booklet, HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION”, With Laws of Certification of 
th Western States, Free to Mem- 
be s or sent Postpaid for Fifty Cents 
in Stamps. MONBY REFUNDED 
IF NOT SATISFIED. 

(The Largest Teachers’ Agency 
in the Rocky Mountain Region). 





SS ae = 


THs = Tw EE IR NE ee ne 
“ROCKY M7 TEACHERS AGENCY 


EMPIRE BLOG, DENVER, COLO. 














THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RECOMMENDS teachers in answer to DIRECT CALLS from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time 
ANNA [1. THURSTON, Mgr., E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENGCY pores, co-operating witn TEACH. 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
ee ee BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








* 623 Ss. Ww h Ave., 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency. “"Dioaue. ot. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business’’ is of interest to all live teachers. 





SENT FREE. Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 
Southern RESOURCES AND FACILITIES The Sailings Bank Plan for Foreign Travel 
’ Quick and active service; xcel- s 7 
Teachers seal hel: SO Gunes Small monthly payments at interest, guaranteed by The 
Baltimore Trust Company. 
Agency modern equipmentand appliances. Foreign pours to all points - within the reach of all. 
. Our staff of experts offer eir servivces free to our 
SPECIALISTS’ DEPARTMENT members. 
W.H. JONES, Mgr our booklet, “A Plan”, telisan | | “efor particulars, 
Columbia, S. C. about Southern opportunities. 305 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Maryland. 























. . . . 
SUMMER SCHOOL, Valparaiso University (Accredited) 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
Th U ‘ it was founded September 16, 1873, with the idea of giving to every person the opportunity of 
& Niversily obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense within his reach. That such an In 
stitution is a necessity may be judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has been greater 
than that of the previous year. 
is one of the largest in the United States. The Summer Term will open May 26th and 
The Summer Schoo! will continue twelve weeks. The Mid-Summer Term will open June 23rd and will con- 
tinue eight weeks. During these terms the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 
select their work. There will be beginning, intermediate, advanced, and review work in the following. 
D t t Preparatory. High School, Kindergarten, Fducation, Manual Training, Scientific, Classical, Higher 
epar ments English, Civil Engineering. German, French, Spanish. Italian Domestic Science, Agriculture, Law, 
Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Commerce, Penmanship, Phonography 
and Ty pewriting, Review. THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 
Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished Koom, $1.80 to $3.00 per week. Catalog will be mailed 
free. Address, HENRY B. BROWN, President or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice President 
42nd Year Will Open September 15, 1914 
























































4 | WESTERN SCHOOL POSITIONS 





gor 
Placing Our ‘placing service” is unique in the educational field We do not send vou oe 
Agency printed notification blanks telling you to “go after” vacancies or rumored ye et ane 
vacaneies, We write up and send the employera special bound repurt upon ; ato coe we? 
for your qualificatiois, showing preparation, personality, credentials anda aa <o se ya 
wet” es 


experience, ‘his co3ts us money, but it places you in the position ’ $ Oe Wr 
Teachers | vow destee. oO yt h™ got cast pre 
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HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS OF DISTINCTION 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


The name Wells has come to be indissolubly associated with the elements of teachableness and 
general serviceableness. Thorough testing has proved them to be foremost in result getting. 
They are efficient educational tools. In Virginia, as elsewhere, they havea record of unfailing 
satisfaction, The Wells record is unique. 


WELLS AND HART’S NEW HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


By Professor Wells, the author of the series referred to above, and Walter W. Hart, Professor 
of Mathemati 's in the Teachers Course of the U niversity of Wisconsin, formerly Ilead of the 
Department of Mathemitics no the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 

This algebra embodies the most notable combination of progressive ideas and practical 
teachableness. Recently adopted by the Indiana State Text-B»ok Commission for exclusive 
use in all of the high schoo!s of that state for a period of tive years. Also alopted by the states 
of Oregon and Utah. Tae Wells and Hart Algebra is progressive, practical, scholarly, teachable, 
and when introduced it stays. 


WEBSTER’S ANCIENT HISTORY 


A book of such distinctive merit that it has commanded the instant recognition of the 
highest educational authorities in the United States. Unanimously recommended by a com- 
mittee of seven experienced history teachers in Indiana and adopted for use io all of the high 
schools of that state for a period of five years. Characterized by accuracy of statement, clear 
and attractive style. Writtea from the modern, sociological point of view. 


HOWES’S PRIMERS OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


They represent the modern tendency to spend less time in studying facts about literature 
and more time in studying literature itself. Admirable guides to the reading of the English 
classics. They do not presuppose wide knowledge on the part of the reader, nor do they deal 
with elaborate literary criticisms. They are for high school pupils. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, 


231-245 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


. . 





JUST PUBLISHED 


A new revised edition with thirty-two full page illustra 
tions. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


For the high school and the younger classes in college. 
By VIDA D. SCUDDER, A M. 
Professor of English Literature at Wellesley College. 


Cloth. Illustrated. 542 pages’ List Price $1.20: Mailing 
Price $1.44. 


ITS PLAN. It givesaclearand correct idea of each great 
period of English Literatureand guides in the direct and 
copious reading of texts. Each part begins with a picture 
of the period treated: the significance of our origins and 
the imaginative achievement of the great a 
centuries are clearly shown and tbhestudent is enabled to 

trace the many strands, racial, physical ethical and H O VA/ LU ch Y 
spiritual, of which the glurious fabric of English Literature 
Is woven. 





ITS APPARATUS. Special pr>minence is given tothe greatest for the Public Scho yIs of Virginia that the 
or most significant figures in our literature In addition fas 
to the bibliographicai references at the end ofeach chapter Wide Awake Readers were adopted as one of 


there are practical suggestions for discussions by the 
students and for talks by the teacher. A full outline of 
authors with their works and contemporary events in 
tables arranged for easy reference is also given. 


the supplementary set-! 


ITS CHARM. The book is thoroughly human, interesting, The Wide Awake Primer (Virginia edition)........ 23 cents 
attractive, and inspiring and has a literary charm not 2h a a B : f 
found in the ordinary text book. Thereis not a dry page The Wide Awake First Reader.................... ..30 cents 


in it and there is no book that presents thestory of english a i a en es - 
Literature in a manner more likely to awaken the desire The Wide Awake Second Reader 
for further acquaintance wiih the books that are so al- The Wide Awake Third Reader 

luringly described 


INTERESTING AS A NOVEL 


35 cents 


40 cents 


The Wide Awake Fourth Reader (just published). .50 cents 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY | |LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK Address orders to the Virginia Book Company, Richmond, Virginia 
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THE BAILEY-MANLY SPELLING BOOK 


This book is not a mere collection of words to b2 learned, but a prozressive system, carefully adapted to 
the growing capacity and needs of pupils. 

It contains only ESSENTIAL words —such words as the pupil will needin his every-day life. All su- 
perfiuous words have been omitted. Ina recent test of spalling books made by a prominent superintendent, 
the BAILEY-MANLY SPELLER was found to contain 92% of the words commonly misspelled by his grade 
pupils. The textbook rated just below was found to have only 6)%, whereas, many of the books had but 
20% of such commonly misspelied words. 


_ The teaching equipment of the book is unexcelled and the dictation exercises are extracts from good 
literature, showing the related use of the words by the best writers. 


GUITTEAU’S PREPARING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


An elementary textbook giving an excellent preparation in civics for future citizenship; it also prepares 
admirably for a more intensive study of the subject in the high school. 


GUITTEAU’S GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


An accurate, teachable text fully covering the requirements of a high school course, and emphasizing 
the practical every-day functions and interests of the citizen. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 























NEW GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS 


HAVE Recently adopted by the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, and 
BEEN Manitoba for exclusive use for a period of five years. 
ARE Of special interest to the teacher who is efficient. 


Based on Sound Pedagogy. 
Accompanied by eight beautiful hand-painted Color Charts. 
New and Epoch-making. 
WILL BE The ‘‘Standard” as usual, but better than ever. Sent to you for 


$1.00, (Special teacher's price for sample set of eight books. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 
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Largest Line of Opera 
and Portable 


Chairs manufactured 
































No. 50 


Auditorium Seating 


No. 200 





EDUCATION 


re YOU Ready? 











SEATING PLAN 
FURNISHED 
FREE 
































CERTIFICATES AND 
DIPLOMAS 


carried in stock, also printed 


or engraved to order. 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Cast Iron and Steel. 


Best Dustless Crayons at 
lowest price ever before of- 
fered 














BOOKCASES 


Solid Oak, Substantially 
made, Adjustable Shelves. 

No. 5. 56 inches high, 
38 inches wide, 4 “shelves, 
$9 00. 





No. 2. 72 inches high, 
38 inches wide, 5 shelves, 
$7.50. 

Drinking Fountains, Water 
Coolers. 
Every article needed for 

Schools and Colleges. 








Virginia School Supply 


Box 1177 











2000-12 West Marshall St., 


Company, 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Advertising that Tells!! 


The Virginia Journal of Education 
Reaches 20,000 Readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 


It goes into every County and City of 
the State. 


It appeals to the most intelligent class 
of Readers. 








Many of the 5,000 teachers, trustees, division 
| superintendents, College and University Profes- 
sors who subscribe for it come to Richmond 
frequently on business and pleasure. Why not 
let the pages of the Journal tell them just where 
to go for the best goods? 


Try a good advertisement in our pages and 
see how well it will pay. 


Rates reasonable. Terms on application. 


Virginia Journal of Education, 


Office: Chamber of Commerce Building, Richmond, Va. 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


Second Term Begins February 1, 1914. 




























The following Departments offer a large number of courses to which the 


work of the First Term is not a prerequisite: 


Economics, English, Mathematics, Zoology, 
Botany, Drawing, Education, Philosophy, 


History, Latin. 


Many of these courses are especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 


THE NORMAL ACADEMY 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Botany, Agriculture, Physiography, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, Education, Civics, History. 


n addition to the courses referred to above there are many others open to 


students who have completed the equivalent of the work of the First Term. 


For full particulars address, 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 


Williamsburg, Virginia. 
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VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Ivs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision 1. made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of cvil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institate 


(Agricultural and Mechanical College) 


Blacksbarg, Virginia 


Degree courses in Agriculture, Applied Biology, Horticulture, Agricultural Engineering, 
Preparatory Veterinary Medicine, Applied Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, Metallurgy and 
Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
Engineering, Mining Engineering. Fifty-three Instructors, Thoroughly Equipped Shops, 


Laboratories and Barns. 


Entrance requirements fourteen units. Specified : In English, three units; in Mathematics, 
two and a half units; in History, two units; Optional, six and a half units. Steam heating and 


electric lights in dormitories and buildings. Pure water, regularly tested by college 


bacteriologist, in ali college buildings and in town. Library 20,000 volumes. Farm of 1,100 


acres. Military training under officer detailed by the U. S. Army. 


Two Year Short Ceurse in Agriculture, Short Course in Dairying and Farmers’ Winter Course 


Total cost for session of nine months, including tuition and other fees, board, washing, 


uniforms, medical attendance, etc., $281.25 Cost to Virginia students, $231.25. 


The next session opens Wednesday, September 23, 1914. 


J. D. EGGLESTON, President. 


Write to the Registrar for catalog. 
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State Female Normal School “ viecmu 


Has recently published the following bulletins : 
EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK, by Fannie W. Dunn 
SPECIAL DAYS, by The Training School Faculty 


EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
Extracts from JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston, January 14, 1914. 


The Farmville State Normal School is one of the most vitally and aggressively progressive schools of the 
country and the Training School is the embodiment of the genius and mastery of all concerned in its con- 
duct. The latest demonstration of professional power is ‘‘Educative Seat Work’? by Fannie W. Dunn, 
supervisor of rural schools in the Training School. The book deals with primary grade activities, . . . with 
recitation and seat work, and with voluntary selection of play and effort indoors and out. . . It is the best 
as well as the latest word on these all-important subjects. 


Educative Seat Work: price, 35c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


SPECIAL‘ DAYS 
Th@s bulletin shows: 

HOW TO GET APPROPRIATE SCHOOL WORK FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 

HOW TO MAKE THIS WORK AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL WORK. 

HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO A BETTER OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL 
DAYS. 

HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO A BETTERSTUDY OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


It also contains: 
Typical programs which summarize and utilize the school work for special days. 
Sources of songs and games. 


Price, 15¢c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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University of Virginia Summer School 


June 23rd to August 6th, 1914. 


Courses leading to Professional Elementary Certificate—Primary Grade. 

to Professional Elementary Certificate— Grammar Grade. 
Courses leading to Professional Summer school Certificate—Advanced Grade. 
leading to Professional Summer School Certificate—College Grade. 


Courses leading 


Courses 
Courses meeting college entrance requirements. 
Courses leading to college credit. 


Courses preparing for State examinations for counties near Charlottesville. 


Faculty of seventy-five instructors, each a specialist in his or her line. 

If you are a primary or grammar grade teacher, look at the courses we offer and the faculty who will 
give them and compare them with other summer schools. 

If you want a course in any special subject such as Agriculture, Domestic Science, Manual Training, 
Games and Recreation, Drawing, Music or Edueation, study our catalogue. 

If you feel that you can get anything from association with 1200 other teachers from 31 States on the 
University Campus, inquire about the general attractions we are able to offer. 


TUITION FREE TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
On account of a liberal appropriation by the Legislature for this purpose, tuition this year will be 
entirely free to all Virginia teachers, both in the elementary courses and advanced courses. For this reason 
the many attractions offered by the University, the large faculty not excelled in any summer school in the 
South, the excellent course of lectures and entertainments, should appeal toa larger number of Virginia 
teachers than usual. According to the report of the United States Commissioner of Education, this summer 


school is amongst the four or five largest in the United States. Its merits have appealed to hundreds of 


teachers from nearly every State. 


COST OF LIVING LOW 
The University Dining Hall this year will be run by Mr. Charles Jaimes, a French restaurateur and 
caterer of wide and successful experience and meals will be furnished at $3.75 per week. Rooms in the 
dormitories will be furnished at $4.00 each person for the term of six weeks when two occupy the same room. 
Board and room in private families can be procured for from $4.50 to $6.00 a week according to accommoda- 


tions desired. Incidental expenses are what the individual teacher chooses to make them and are about 


the same lvere as elsewhere. 
The total cost then per student is as follows: 


Tanion, Any @imGe Gl WOTE ... . «6 sw 0 ew we $ 00 00 
Dormitory rent, six weeks ewer 4 00 
22 50 


Board, Dining Hali, six weeks 





TOU BIR WORER:: 6s 5 sk eM Meese is ws & OS 
‘EGHE. COUT WEE 5. 9.5 os ke Se 19 00 
Total, six weeks, private family, ......... 30 00 


Reduced railroad fare, amounting to about one and one-third fare for the round trip can be secured 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


In addition to the usual courses in Agriculture, a new course in Canning and one in Poultry Raising ; 
a special course in Biology to meet pre-medical entrance requirements ; the Domestic Science work will be 
enlarged and given in the laboratories of the new Education Building; a School of Art under the general 
direction of Mr. Graham Cootes and the personal supervision of Mr. Duncan Smith; a vacation school, seven 
grades, in Charlottesville for observation and demonstration work in Education ; full courses in Kindergarten 
work with practice class; regular course in Bible Study ; besides School Music, private lessons on piano, 
organ and violin ; special course in Swedish Corrective Gymnastics by Karl Jansen ; the best Lyceum Course 
ever offered, including three plays by Frank Lea Short Company and three by Coburn Players, besides 
Musical Festival and other attractions, 

Full catalogue will be mailed to Virginia teachers about April 20th. 

For further iuformation write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
UNIVERSITY, VIRGINIA. 


from all points in Virginia. 














Macmillan Standard Texts 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Ashley: AMERICAN HISTORY 
Emphasizes the growth and development of the Nation. Eminently fair to 


all sections. Recently adopted in the State of Georgia. 
Betsiord: HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


Tunstall: THE LATIN LADDER —Introductory to Caesar 
The spirit of a great teacher shows itself in a method that the most inexpe- 


rienced teacher can easily follow with success. 


Schultze and Sevenoak: GEOMETRIES 
An eminently successful series ; the product of sound theory and many years 


of successful experience in the class room. 
Hopkins and Underwood: ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 
Schultze: ELEMENTS OF ALGEGRA 
Thurston: BUSINESS ARITHMETIC FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Bagster-Cellins: FIRST BOOK IN GERMAN 
Sane, practical, interesting ; using the direct method. 


Carpenter: ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

Huntington: ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Canby and Opdycke: ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Blaek and Davis: PRACTICAL PHYSICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Morgan and Lyman: CHEMISTRY, AN ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK 
Ely and Wicker: ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 

Bailey: BOTANY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Davenport: ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY 

Tarr: NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Warren ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 


MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS: The books are uniform in binding and price. 
Embrace all the titles required in English classes. Well edited, convenient and 


reliable. 
FOR THE GRADES 


| Baker and Carpenter: SERIES OF LANGUAGE READERS AND PRIMER 
Emerson and Bender: MODERN ENGLISH, BOOK ONE—Elementary Lessons in English 
Emerson and Bender: MODERN ENGLISH, BOOK TWO—A Practical English Grammar 
Tarpin: A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
Tarr and McMarry: WORLD GEOGRAPHY, BOOKS ONE AND TWO 
Hopkins and Underwood: ARITHMETICS, BOOKS ONE AND TWO aad MENTAL 

ARITHMETIC 
Daggar: AGRICULTURE FOR SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 
NEW AMERICAN MUSIC READERS, BOOKS I, Il, Ill and IV 
Smith: NEW INTERMEDIAL COPY BOOKS, Nos, 1 to 8 

(Complete Educational Catalogue upon request) 








The Macmillan Company 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





























The first essential of a spelling book is accuracy. The only authority is the latest edition 
of the dictionary. Every word in thfs Speller conforms in spelling, syllabication, accent, and 
diacritics with the latest edition of Webster’s New International Dictionary. 


Reasons Why This Speller is the Best 


It has the most carefully graded word list. 

It has a phonic basis and still no phonics are in- 
troduced in Part I. 

It contains very definite directions to the teacher 
for teaching the sounds of the letters through oral 
drills. 

It contains a splendid collection of memory gems. 

It vitalizes the study of spelling so that it becomes 
one of the most interesting subjects in the program. 

198 Pages. 


The Silver-Bardett Speller 


By J. A. C. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Superintendent of Schools, Richmond, Va., and 
JOHN H. PHILLIPS, Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Ala. 





| 
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It has lists of words chosen from the vocabularies 
of standard readers. 

It correlates spelling with physiology, geography, 
arithmetic and other studies. 

It overcomes slovenly pronunciation by indicating 
the right pronunciation when the child first sees the 
word, 

It has a Glossary of Misused Words, a Key to Dis- 
puted Pronunciation, the famous Ayres Word List 
and a List of Foreign Words and Phrases. 

Twenty-five Cenis. 











Boston New York 


Silver, Burdett & Company 





Chicago San Francisco 








Strong Books for High Schools 





BROOKS’S ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
BOOK ONE, ENLARGED EDITION, 
BOOK TWO 

BROOKS & HUBBARD’S COMPOSITION- 

RHETORIC 
COULTER’S (J. G.) 
PLANT USES 

DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
PHYSICAL, ECONOMIC, AND REGION- 
AL 

ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS. NEW 
EDITION IN CLOTH. THE TWENTY 
CENT SERIES 

FORMAN’S ESSENTIALS IN CIVIL 
GOVERNMENT 

HALLECK’S NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


PLANT LIFE AND 





HARKNESS & FORBES’S CAESAR’S GALLIC 
WAR 
HART & FELDMAN’S PLANE AND SOLID 
GEOMETRY 
HOADLEY’S ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS 
HUNTER’S ESSENTIALS OF BIOLOGY 
MILNE’S FIRST YEAR ALGEBEA 
STANDARD ALGEBRA 
MOREY’S OUTLINES OF GREEK HISTORY 
OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY .- 
OUTLINES OF ANCIENT HISTORY 
PEARSON’S ESSENTIALS OF LATIN FOR 
BEGINNERS 
WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 
HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 








DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR SENT ON REQUEST 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago Atlanta 











